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LITERATURE. 


Supernatural Religion. An Inquiry into 
the Reality of Divine Revelation. Vol. 
III. (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1877.) 

(First Notice.) 


Tue third volume of Supernatural Relig- 
ion has a much more difficult and deli- 
cate question to discuss than either of 
the earlier volumes. It is one at once 
literary and historical, concerns works 
not only of disputed but also of ad- 
mitted authenticity. In the great Epistles 
of Paul every critic allows that we touch 
firm ground. Here we have the very words 
of a man of clear eye and most veracious 
soul, a contemporary of Jesus and an associ- 
ate of his disciples. It is a comparatively 
easy matter to use narratives like the Gospels 
to discredit each other, or to use fragments 
of certainly authentic history to discredit 
fragments of less certain authenticity. A 
piece of literary criticism may thus save us 
from the tedious and troublesome process of 
historical interpretation. But it is a very 
different matter when it is as necessary to 
interpret the authentic as to impugn the 
suspected document. The literary then 
becomes complicated with the historical 
problem, and it is not so easy to make the 
results of the historical and interpretive 
agree with those of the literary and ana- 
lytical process. Yet the solution of the 
more complex problem can alone verify the 
solution of the simpler. 
_ The present volume exhibits all the dis- 
tinctive qualities of its predecessors. The 
author’s style has lost none of its directness 
and force. He thoroughly knows his own 
mind, and is free from hesitancy in ex- 
Pressing it. He has a fine confidence in his 
positions and the strength of his arguments. 
His knowledge of the modern literature con- 
nected with his subject is extensive, and is 
as evident in the text as in the notes. His 
use of his authorities is, indeed, as before, at 
times perplexing, and not always satisfactory. 
He classifies them as apologists and critics, 
but the same man may be found now in 
the one and again in the other class, appa- 
rently according as he agrees or disagrees 
with our author. He shows great exegeti- 
cal ingenuity and acumen, but he wants the 
ine Judgment and delicate hand of the true 
literary and histcrical critic. He can hardly 
said to know what uncertainty is—he is 
too full of dogmatical pre-suppositions -to be 
afflicted with many critical doubts. He 
Writes clearly and reasons forcibly, but his 
tone is often disagreeably hard and his 





spirit curiously without sympathetic insight 
into the minds and times that produced the 
literature he criticises. Even the Germans 
he has so extensively studied have not pene- 
trated him with their idealism, made him 
sympathetically conscious of the ethical and 
intellectual forces active in the Apostolic 
Age. His book is too controversial in 
method and dogmatic in spirit to be either 
impartial or satisfactory in its literary or 
historical criticism. He has a very annoy- 
ing habit of anticipating his own conclu- 
sions, and so getting advantage beforehand 
of points still to be proved. But yet there 
is everywhere the evidence of honest and 
unwearied labour, the resolute endeavour to 
know and represent what the best critics 
have said upon his subject. His book is not 
only one of remarkable ability, distinguished 
throughout by extraordinary mental earnest- 
ness and strength, but is a needed and wel- 
come book, were it only as a stimulus to 
enquiry, a means of compelling both the 
clerical and lay minds to a fresher and more 
critical study of the earliest Christian litera- 
ture and history. 

The title and aim of the book seem to 
me alike unhappy. It professes to be ‘an 
enquiry into the reality of Divine revela- 
tion,” but is an enquiry into the reality of 
miracles. Yet these are by no means iden- 
tical or equivalent enquiries. Even were 
miracles essential to revelation they are not 
exhaustive of it, or co-extensive with it. 
The author raises a radically false issue, be- 
cause an issue too narrow and too formal. 
If he had introduced his work by a disser- 
tation on the idea of revelation it had been 
much more to the purpose than his prelimi- 
nary dissertation on miracles. He would 
then, perhaps, have discovered that persons 
were more than acts, thoughts than things. 
He might, too, possibly have found out that 
the question was wider and more mate- 
rial than he imagined, concerned other reli- 
gions than the Christian, and was concerned 
even within the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures mainly with records where the 
miracle either did not exist or was more in- 
cidental than essential. I refuse to recog- 
nise an enquiry into the reality of miracles 
as in any proper sense an enquiry into the 
reality of Divine revelation; and I do so 
without in any way questioning the perfect 
legitimacy, within its own province, of the 
former. There ought, then, to be no mis- 
take as to the issue. Our author has re- 
vived the old question as to miracles; has 
not raised a new question as to revelation. 

There can be no doubt that our author 
has in this volume to deal with the strongest 
point in the apologist’s position. But he 
hardly deals with it in the spirit and 
manner of an historical critic. If the 
apologist is too anxious to affirm, he is too 
anxious to deny. The question is, if any- 
thing, historical; the work is “ an enquiry,” 
but it is in method and spirit essentially 
controversial. The author is more anxious 


to prove what did not happen than to find 
out what did. He does not start with the 
firm and authentic, but with the dubious 
and disputed. He does not, like the great 
critics of the Tiibingen school, begin his 
work at the point of greatest light and cer- 
tainty, but at the point of greatest darkness 


and doubt; and so, instead of carrying the 
light forward with his readers, he brings 
them to it with the broken and bewildered 
spirit that is so little capable of clear, 
patient, and penetrating study. The oldest 
is also the most authentic Christian litera- 
ture. The Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles ought to be approached through 
the genuine Epistles of Paul, rather than 
Paul through the Gospels and the Acts. 
Those Epistles are a perfect mirror of the 
thought and life of the then Church, and 
once they are mastered we can, with some- 
thing like an historical consciousness, go back 
into the earlier enacted, though later written, 
histories. The method that instead of as- 
cending from the certainties of Paul des- 
cends upon him from conjectures made as 
to later authors, full of critical discussions 
and doubts as to their veracity, purposes, 
and prepossessions, may be an excellent con- 
troversial, but is certainly a bad historical, 
method. 

The present volume is divided into three 
parts. The first part discusses the authen- 
ticity, authorship, and historical value of the 
Acts of the Apostles; the second, the direct 
—i.e., the Pauline—evidence for miracles ; 
the third, the histories and evidence touch- 
ing the resurrection and ascension of Jesus. 
Of the many points raised under these three 
heads it is possible to notice but a very few. 

In the chapters which discuss the authen- 
ticity and authorship of the Acts, our author 
does not seem either so ingenuous or so 
critical as he ought to be. He says: “ We 
see that there is no certain trace even of its 
existence, till towards the end of the second 
century.”” Now, where date is concerned, 
external evidence ought not to be used to the 
utter neglect of internal. It is very easy, ina 
case like the present, to overrate the value 
of the former. There are four Histories of 
Jesus, but only one of the Apostles. The 
very same causes that contributed to increase 
the evangelical histories to four, while the 
apostolical remained at one, contributed to 
the fuller and more frequent use of the 
former than the latter. The evangelical, 
while the creative tradition, was also the 
older and more concentrated ; the apostolical, 
the later and more diffused. Jesus had lived 
in Palestine known to but a few, had died 
years before the birth of the Gentile Churches, 
and could become familiar to these only 


disciples or friends. But the Apostles had 
made the Churches, memories of them lived 
in all the great cities, and so, in a way quite 
impossible in the other case, tradition did 
the work of history. The need for the 
Gospels was universal, but for the Acts, 
partial, and so we ought not to expect an 
amount of external evidence entirely dispro- 
portioned to the nature of the case. Then, 
too, the Acts ought not to be separated in 
this matter from the Third Gospel. There 
is hardly anything in criticism more certain 
than that they are the work of one author— 
the opinions to the contrary being too ex- 
ceptional to have much weight. Ourauthor 
does not deny that the writer “of our 
third Synoptic Gospel likewise composed 
the Acts of the Apostles.” They are, in- 
deed, but two parts of one work, the parts 
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but still the work remaining one. This 
may not “do much towards solving the 
problem of authorship ;” but it has a most 
important bearing on the problem of date. 
The external evidence for the first part 
becomes so far available for the second, and 
ought to be taken into account in every 
attempt to determine its age. But external 
evidence is only one of the factors in the 
problem of date ; internal evidence is another. 
The silence of our author on this latter 
point is surprising; he is pleased to say, 
‘externally, there is no proof even of the 
existence of the Acts until towards the 
end of the second century ;” but he is not 
pleased to add that internally, “as the 
great majority of critics believe,” there is evi- 
dence to prove that it must have been writ- 
ten very much (possibly a century) earlier. 
And the question of date has important re- 
lations to the questions of credibility and 
authorship. To prove a writing anonymous 
is not to prove it untrustworthy. We may 
have more confidence in the work of a named 
and known person; but a document that 
can satisfy the critic as to its age, retains 
its value to the historian of the age, even 
though its author be unknown. 

If the writer of the Acts was not a com- 
panion of Paul, his work embodies the itine- 
rary of one. This our author does not 
deny ; but he hardly does full justice to its 
significance. We believe it is possible to 
prove by an analytical and exhaustive pro- 
cess that Luke was its author; at least that 
it could we the work of ‘no other known 
companion of Paul. Without arguing that 
the writer of the diary was the writer 
of the whole book—though the evidence 
that convinces our author that he wrote the 
speeches ought also to convince him that 
he wrote the diary—it may be enough to 
indicate that we have here embodied in the 
Acts a strictly historical and contemporary 
document. And if so old and original a 
document has been used in one case, why 
not in others? Is not the use of older 
sources a characteristic of the third Synop- 
tist? And may not his relation to these 
explain some of the features in his narrative 
which our author traces to some deep de- 
sign? May not the differences in the 
various accounts of Paul’s conversion be 
better explained by the writer’s fidelity to 
his sources than by his free indulgence of a 
creative fancy ? Contradictions are certainly 
more explicable on the hypothesis of compil- 
ation than on that of conscious and inde- 
pendent literary creation. But our author 
does not rate the literary power of the 
writer of Acts very high. He holds that 
“the author of Acts was certainly acquainted 
with the Epistles of Paul;” “might, and 
must have known the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians ;” and yet he also holds that his nar- 
rative “is generally in contradiction” with 
the Epistles. Paul’s “teaching in the one 
scarcely presents a trace of the strong and 
clearly-defined doctrines of the other ;”’ and, 
in particular, “the doctrine of justification 
is conspicuous by its absence.” Yet after 
reading this it may be as well to consult 
such texts as Acts xiii., 38-39; xvi. 31; 
xx., 21, 28; and compare Acts xiv., 16, 17; 
xvii., 26-28, with Rom. i., 19, 20, and even 
i, 12-16. It may be well to remember, 





too, that, while we have authentic specimens 
of Paul’s written, we are not so certainly 
possessed of specimens of his spoken, style ; 
and that his letters addressed to Christian 
Churches may be anything but examples of 
his tone and method in addressing suspicious 
and angry Jews, or scornful and incredulous 
Greeks. A. M. Farrparry. 








Les Poésies de Catulle Mendes. 
Sandoz et Fischbacher.) 


Amone the young French poets who call 
themselves Parnassians no one takes a more 
prominent place than M. Catulle Mendés. 
It was he who, in 1866, founded Le Parnasse 
Contemporain as an annual of poetic pro- 
duction, and, some years later, La Répub- 
lique des Lettres as a fortnightly organ of 
the aesthetic views of his party. In these 
undertakings he has enjoyed the success 
which attends enthusiastic praise and ve- 
hement blame ; he has been opposed, but he 
cannot complain that he has been over- 
looked. While acting as editor, he has 
found time, not only to write for the stage, 
but to compose a great quantity of original 
verse, which he has just collected in a very 
handsome volume, to which his publishers 
have prefixed an etched portrait of the 
author. This edition presents us in a con- 
venient form with the practical results of 
fifteen years of arduous artistic labour, for, 
let it be said at once, M. Mendés is an 
artificer in verse, and if there is any blame 
possible to him as a workman, it is only that 
he still lacks a little the art to hide his art. 
The first published poems of M. Mendés 
were some lyrics entitled Philomela, which 
appeared in 1860-1. These pieces show at 
the outset a delicately-balanced fancy, an 
inherent sense of melody and the richness 
of verse, and an affectation of mystic and 
morbid emotion easily to be pardoned in a 
very young writer. That these poems were 
inspired by the writings of his older friends 
and contemporaries is not surprising. 
“ Ariane” might have been written by 
Théophile Gautier, and ‘‘ Le Bénitier” is 
simply Baudelaire carried to the point of 
absurdity. The influence of the perfumed 
and sickly genius of these great but dan- 
gerous minds breathes from every stanza of 
Philomela; “ A un jeune homme riche,” with 
all its affectations, being decidedly the only 
piece for which the praise of originality can 
be claimed. The sonnets which follow are 
simpler and better, but fall of hot-house 
perfume and emotion of an artificial kind. 
In 1861 was written, and in 1863 published, 
a poem which showed advance in every 
direction except originality. Better verse 
than the terza rima in which Pantéleia is 
written, more gorgeous imagery, more 
grandiose language, it would be impossible 
to desire, and the young poet has escaped 
from the bondage of the sweet sickness of 
Gautier. But we find him enslaved to 
another master. Had Les Poémes Barbares 
not been published in 1861, the fullness of 
thought, the originality of imagery in Pan- 
téleia would be something quite extraordi- 
nary, but unfortunately Leconte de Lisle 
had already put out into the cheerless shin- 
ing waters of his mysterious mythologies. 


(Paris : 


In the next collection of Catulle Mendes, | 








printed in 1866 under the title of Pagode, 
the following of Leconte de Lisle is even 
more intrepid, and neither so close nor so 
slavish. There is much that is characteristic 
of the younger writer only in these unveil- 
ings of the splendid mysteries of the Hindoo 
imagination, as in faultless verse he celebrates 
beforeus “the wars, the woes, the wooings”’ of 
strange deities, cradled in lotos and nenuphar, 
behind the fabulous Indian mountains. In 
*‘ Sérénades ”’ we return from Hindustan to 
Germany, and follow in the footsteps of 
Heinrich Heine. 

Hitherto all has been imitative. It may 
be that future critics, looking back upon 
these early poems when Catulle Mendés has 
long been a power in poetry, may see the 
native originality of the man where we fail 
to see it, just as the greatness of Keats is no 
longer obscured by his early outward 
semblances of Fletcher and Spenser. But 
at present we cannot allow M. Mendés the 
greatest poetical honour, that of being a new 
voice. In the poems now to be spoken of, 
however, we approach far more nearly to a 
distinct individuality. 

The poem of “ Hesperus” we hold to be 
the best in the volume. It is nobly designed, 
well carried out, and full of magnificent 
adornment. It lacks nothing but a certain 
charm of tenderness, a quiet humanity, which, 
indeed, is scarcely to be looked for from a 
dazzling and homicidal Parnassian. The 
motive of the poem may be briefly given. 
The poet, walking in the lowest quarter of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, is arrested by the 
spectacle of a poor old Jew dwarf, half 
idiotic, who is being tormented by ‘some 
girls. He follows him to his dwelling, a 
miserable hole, which is described thus :— 

“ Le mur, qui de cing pas 4 gauche se projette 

Mais cesse 4 peine d’étre au Roemer contigu, 

Fait de ce gite un angle 4 tel excés aigu, 

Et, saillant en rondeur comme une échine lasse, 

Soutient si mal un toit dont la tuile se casse 

Quw’un savetier logé maintenant dans ce coin 

(Car les jours ot vécut l’ancien héte sont loin), 

Quand céde a son effort le fil roux qu’il tiraille, 

De chaque coude va heurter chaque muraille, 

Et qu’assis il s’y peut 4 peine tenir droit. 

L’écartement par oi l’on rampe en cet endroit, 

Porte et fenétre, veuf de ferrure et de vitre, 

Etait louche. Au dedans une mousse de nitre 

Souillait les murs, et plus d’un platras bossué 

Pendait, mou, car la pierre antique avait sué ; 

Du sorte qu’on eit dit d'un corridor de cave. 

Sur le sol gras, qui suinte et de débris se pave, 

Un matelas plié, loque affreuse, bavait 

Son étoupe; c’était le siége et le chevet ; 


Comme c’était au mois d’octobre, vers le soir, 

Le jour, gris au dehors, dans le bouge était noir, 

Sombre rideau tiré sur cette ignominie ; 

Et rien ne détonnait dans l’obscure harmonie 

Qu’un lambeau rouge, au toit suspendu, vétement, 

Loque, n’importe, enflé de brise 4 tout moment, 

Qui, parfois, avait l’air d’une béte écorchée, 

Et sur le mur, étroite, anguleuse, ébréchée, 

Une glace, un fragment de glace, au tain gercé, 

Tombé d’une fenétre, en passant ramassé, 

Que l’atmosphére humide ombrait d'un pale voile. 

Mais ce miroir avait la forme d’une étoile.” 
To the dwarf lying exhausted in this hovel, 
with the star over his head, the poet gives 
some water to drink, and leaving him, is 
proceeding down the street, when a voice 
behind him announces that the old man is 
following. Ina strange maniacal speech he 
announces that his name is Hesperus ; they 
walk westward towards the sunset, and the 
dwarf invites the poet to accompany him. 
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They proceed together to the Abendthor, 
and in the gathering darkness he recounts 
his visions. He is a full-blown mystic, 
steeped in the dreams of the Swedish 
prophet, and experiencing that ecstacy of 
double existence which is the Swedenborgian 
ideal of angelic life on earth. Miserable, 
half-idiotic, contemptible as regards his 
bodily existence, he has the mysterious 
power of projecting himself into a splendid 
world of mystic pleasure. Another Louis 
Lambert, he dreams for ever in 4 virginal 
ecstacy of the conjugal rapture of two 
angelic beings, of whom he is one. In 
the third canto of the poem a brilliant sum- 
mary is given of the doctrines of Boehmen 
and Swedenborg, illustrated by most sonorous 
and exquisite verse, the beauty of which 
makes translucent if not transparent the 
visionary obscurities of the strangest of 
creeds. The fourth canto comprises the 
description, nebulous but magnificent, of a 
hyperborean palace, where lives the daughter 
of the Tzar, wasting her days in the hope- 
less love of Hesperus and communing with 
him only in the moments of mutual ecstasy 
of imagination. The contrast between this 
lovely vision and the wretched dwarf-vision- 
ary is drawn in powerful outlines. At last 
the erotic excitement terminates in a kind of 
catalepsy, and the poor mystic leaps down 
into the night and disappears. Some three 
months afterwards the poet learns that a Si- 
berian princess and the old dwarf Hesperus, 
at Frankfort, died at the same moment, on 
April 16, 1860. Such is the outline of a poem 
which strongly affects the imagination, and 
the merit of which it is impossible to deny. 
Not less powerful, but more repulsive, is 
the drama with which the whole collection 
commences, “ Le Soleil de Minuit.” The 
three persons of this ghastly tragedy are 
Snorra, a fierce, beautiful woman with the 
heart of a wolf; Snorro, her aged husband ; 
and Agnar, a young hunter. These three 
live together on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, and the prologue to the poem is a 
fine description of the intolerable desolation 
of the waste lands under the Midnight Sun. 
The situations are few and melodramatic. 
Snorra, passionately in love with Agnar, en- 
treats, threatens, and persuades him to 
murder her husband. With the young man 
the savage virtue of respect for hospitality 
contends with love, and fails. He kills the 
old man, and Snorra, listening inside the 
hut, hears their cries and her husband’s last 
words. Suddenly, however, Snorro enters 
the door, exactly as he is wont to do, un- 
injured, and without excitement. She en- 
dures his presence and his endearments with 
more impatience than ever, and at break of 
day steals out to charge Agnar with cow- 
ardice and a broken purpose. But Agnar, 
mad with remorse, points to the dead body 
of Snorro before them, and they surmise 
that it is the ghost of the murdered man 
who has been with his wife all night. Snor- 
ra thus addresses the corpse :— 
“Je parle 4 ce rusé cadavre qui m’écoute! 
Jai “4 vrai, n’est-ce pas, vieux Snorro, n’ est-ce 
as 
Que le mari posthume a dormi dans mes bras, 
Et qu’instruit dans la mort des trahisons vivantes, 
Tu vins, homme! vouant aux justes épouvantes 
L’épouse instigatrice et l’amant égorgeur, 
Dans mon ventre adultére enfanter ton vengeur!” 





The barbaric passions of the interlocutors 
and their grim superstitions are moulded in 
a masterly way into a setting of description, 
each scene being preceded by a passage in 
which the desolation of the landscape, the 
severity of the climate, or the violence of 
the elements, blends with the passion of 
wolves, or of the still more wolfish human 
beings. That the whole poem is a horrible 
nightmare more than a study of actual 
human feeling, does not detract from its 
power, or its undeniable beauty as a work of 
art. “Le Soleil de Minuit” resembles nothing 
so much as one of Henri Regnault’s great 
savage pictures, in which all that is most 
revolting in a barbaric nature is brought 
before us adorned in perfect draughtsmanship 
and a colour cruelly superb. 

M. Catulle Mendés has his life before him, 
and it depends entirely upon himself what 
place he will take in literature. He has a 
trained hand, a delicate ear, perfect know- 
ledge of the art of poetry, and a command 
over the instrument. which many a more 
truly inspired poet may sigh after in vain. 
But he hardly seems to know how to put 
his magnificent resources to good use. In 
his horror of the commonplace he loses 
sight of humanity; in the pride of his art he 
forgets that inspiration, after all, is every- 
thing. The labours of himself and his 
fellow-Parnassians strike us too often as 
the mere chiselling of the outside of a wine- 
cup that has a hole init. If it is so, their 
splendid labour is in vain; but there are 
many things in this handsome volume which 
give good cause for a hope of better things. 

Epmunp W. GossE. 








The Historical Works of Master Ralph de 
Diceto, Dean of London. Edited by William 
Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Oxford. In Two Volumes. 
Rolls Series. (London: Longmans, 1876.) 


In two elaborate prefaces respectively affixed 
to the volumes which contain the major and 
minor works of his author, Prof. Stubbs, 
with his well-known accuracy and copious 
learning, has embodied all, and more than 
all, the information necessary for a scholar’s 
appreciation of their historical value. Upon 
most readers we fear that the expenditure 
of erudition and ingenuity lavished on 
matters of such little moment as the origin 
of the autkor’s name (Pref. to vol. i, 
pp. 9-18) will be thrown away, especially as 
no certain conclusion is arrived at after all; 
but the fascination which the antiquarian 
mind finds in enquiries of this nature, how- 
ever profitless, cannot be measured by an 
ordinary standard. All available sources 
seem to have been ransacked for maierial 
concerning the biography of the chronicler, 
the relations in which he stood to his leading 
contemporaries, the extent to which his 
sympathy with, or antipathy to, a particular 
course of policy affects the trustworthiness 
of his testimony, and the respective propor- 
tions of first-hand and hearsay evidence in his 
narrative. The importance of his contribu- 


tion to history mainly consists in the fact that 
he was no obscure compiler of annals in a 
monastic Scriptorium, but an ecclesiastic of 
high rank in the see which included the 
metropolis of the kingdom ; that he was per- 





sonally acquainted with the chief movers in 
several notable transactions of his time, and 
himself a figure in the scenes which he 
describes. 

A member, as it would seem, of the family 
of Belmeis, which then had a vested interest 
in the See of London ; born probably between 
the years 1120 and 1130, and educated at 
the University of Paris, Ralph de Diceto 
was appointed Archdeacon of Middlesex im- 
mediately upon the elevation of Richard de 
Belmeis to the episcopate in 1152, and held 
that office until 1180, when he was elected 
Dean of St. Paul’s, a rank which he en- 
joyed until his death, more than twenty 
years afterwards. His official duties were 
onerous as involving the management of the 
extensive capitular estates. The survey of 
them drawn up under his direction was 
known as the “ Domesday of St. Paul’s,”’ 
and a fragment of it preserved among the 
Bodleian MSS. has been edited by the late 
Archdeacon Hale for the Camden Society. 
During the Dean’s reign, also, were drawn 
up. the “Statutes” and ‘Customs of 
Residence” for the canons, by which their 
services and emoluments were regulated 
and their obligations of hospitality de-- 
fined. His benefactions to the Church 
included the erection of a deanery and 
chapel, the endowment of a hospital, the 
institution of a fraternity for the relief of 
the sick and poor and the celebration of 
obits, and the bequest of MSS., vestments, 
and relics. His memory was justly vener- 
able, and the anniversary of his death was 
long observed as that of “ the Good Dean.”’ 

His two principal works, the Abbreviationes 
Chronicorum and the Ymagines Historiarum, 
were the fruit of his later life, and their 
annals terminate with his own at the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century. 
Thongh both, the first especially, must be 
regarded as to a considerable extent com- 
piled from works of earlier writers, they 
are interspersed with, and supplemented by, 
original memorials. The chief value of 
these additions consists in the good use 
which the historian made of his public 
opportunities, particularly during the dispute 
between Becket and Henry Il. His first 
employment in ecclesiastical diplomacy was 
as agent for the canons in procuring the 
Papal confirmation of Gilbert Foliot as 
Bishop of London in 1163. His success im 
this undertaking recommended him to the 
new bishop, a man of considerable force of 
character and memorable for the active 
part which he took against Becket in 
the ensuing conflict. The tone of caution 
observed by Ralph de Diceto in nar- 
rating the history of this crisis is noted 
by Prof. Stubbs as testifying to the sound- 
ness both of his judgment and feeling. The 
fact that “his memorials were not drawn 
up until long after the martyrdom and 
canonisation had tuned all voices to the 
praises of St. Thomas of Canterbury” 
would sufficiently account for his supres- 
sion of opinion upon the deceased primate’s 
policy, but his sympathies were probably 
divided on the subject as a contemporary 
spectator. Attached as he was to Foliot and 
the king’s party, he must have been sensible 
of the serious risks involved ina struggle 
between the Church and the Crown, and 
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evidently deplored the rashness which would 
have precipitated its outbreak. At the 
Council of Northampton, before which Becket 
was tried in October, 1164, Ralph was 
present, and is said to have been moved to 
tears by the eloquence with which William 
Fita Stephen urged the Primate rather to 
suffer martyrdom than to resist the king’s 
power by excommunicating his emissaries. 
When Becket, after his flight from the 
council, had exercised his legatine author- 
ity in the precise manner thus depre- 
cated, Ralph was consulted by the 
Minister, Richard de Ilchester, then Arch- 
deacon of Poitiers and afterwards Bishop of 
Winchester, as to the validity of the sen- 
tence of excommunication fulminated from 
Vezelai, in June 1166. Ralph’s cautious 
reply, advising obedience as the wisest 
course under the circumstances, is recorded 
in the Ymagines as that of an anonymous 
friend, but acknowledged to be his own in 
an abridgment among his minor works. A 
letter of remonstrance with their metropoli- 
tan which the English bishops drew up by 
the hand of Foliot, was entrusted to the 
charge of Ralph, who presented it in the 
same year. From the tone of the written 
answer returned to the letter it may be 
gathered that the reception accorded to 
Voliot’s envoy by the proud and wrathful 
Primate was not a little contemptuous, and 
the chronicler prudently abstains from re- 
counting any particulars of his mission. 

With another ambitious prelate, William 
Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, who, besides 
being Papal Legate, filled the offices of 
Chancellor and Justiciar of the kingdom 
during the absence of Richard I. in 
Palestine, Ralph de Diceto was on a more 
intimate footing, as appears from the dedi- 
catory epistle prefixed to his minor works. 
With his usual caution, however, he forbore 
to mix himself up with the administrative 
errors of his patron, whose ignominious fall 
and dismissal from England in 1191 he 
recounts with a becoming repression of 
rhetoric and with no more moralising 
than he is able to convey in an apposite 
quotation from Sidonius Apollinaris on 
the history of Arvandus (Ymagines, vol. ii. 
pp. 101-2). 

A few personal reminiscences and obser- 
vations enliven here and there the mechani- 
cal tenor of hisrecord. From the expression 
with which he introduces the narrative of 
William Fitz Osbert’s riot in 1196, referring 
to the class-jealousies in which it originated 
as having repeatedly come under his own 
notice (“‘iniquitatem et contradictionem in 
' Civitate Londonia vidi saepius habitam inter 
divites et pauperes ob distributionem mune- 
rum,” &c., Ymagines, vol. ii., p. 143), one 
may gather that he so far sympathised with 
the popular party as to admit that there were 
grievances which deserved redress, unwarrant- 
able as were the acts by which the rioters 
sought to obtain it. This is the more 
noteworthy because one of these acts, the 
burning of Bow Church, was of a nature 
to excite the strongest repulsion in his mind. 
A similar act, the demolition of the Collegiate 
Church of Archbishop Baldwin at Lambeth 
in 1199, although sanctioned by Papal autho- 
rity, calls forth the most severe comment to 
which the annalist gives expression (Yma- 





gines, vol. ii., p. 165). Another trait of 
individual feeling may probably be discerned 
in his citation of a passage from Sigebert 
of Gemblours relative to the inhibition 
pronounced by Gregory VII., in 1074, 
against married priests, in which that 
measure is frankly declared to be an in- 
novation (“novo exemplo’’), and opposed 
to the opinion of the Fathers that 
the intrinsic virtue of the Sacraments re- 
mains unaltered whether they be worthily 
or unworthily dispensed (Abbreviationes, 
vol. i., p. 208). A similar reference to pre- 
cedents in favour of the appointment of the 
sons of priests, and even of bishops, to the 
benefices which had been held by their fathers 
(Ibid. vol. i., p. 305) points, as Prof. Stubbs 
has noted, in the same direction of sympathy. 
The scandals which the enforcement of 
clerical celibacy was not calculated to 
diminish are the subject of incidental men- 
tion in these Chronicles. One passage of 
the Abbreviationes records, under the year 
1137 (vol. i., p. 249), the arrest and tem- 
porary imprisonment in the Tower of the 
“ focariae,’’ or mistresses, of certain secular 
canons, who, since they are not further 
described, were probably members of the 
writer’s own Chapter. 

Chief among the miscellaneous events 
upon which Diceto throws fresh light, and 
his historical treatment of which affords a 
favourable impression of his acumen, Prof. 
Stubbs ranks the pacification of 1153 be- 
tween Stephen and Henry of Anjou, the 
terms of which are set forth in some detail 
(Ymagines, vol. i, pp. 296-7); the dis- 
affection of the nobles which fostered the 
unnatural revolt of Henry’s eldest son in 
1173 (1b., p. 371) ; the scope of the king’s 
legal reforms in 1179 (Ib., pp. 434-7) ; and 
the constitutional procedure of the Council 
of Clerkenwell in 1185 (Jb., vol. ii., pp. 33-4). 
Chronological exactness does not appear to 
have been Diceto’s strong point, but his 
learning and industry are beyond question. 
In the matter of style the editor esti- 
mates his author’s work less highly, but 
does justice to its ease and simplicity, except 
in the occasional passages where he has 
aimed at fine writing. A propensity to play 
upon words is a literary weakness from 
which the good Dean is not exempt. The 
best example of his talent in this direction 
is the pithy description given of the two 
Papal envoys who took an abortive part on 
opposite sides in the quarrel between 
Henry II. and Becket ; “Gratian found no 
grace with the king, nor was Vivian vivid in 
the memory of the archbishop” (Ymagines, 
vol. i, p. 335). From another specimen 
of clerical humour it would seem that the 
office of archdeacon—which in our own 
generation gave rise to the best-known re- 
partee of a witty bishop of London—was a 
standing subject of jest in the diocese. A 
canon of St. Paul’s, being disappointed in 
his hope of preferment to that rank, gave 
vent to his bitterness in the sarcasm that 
“no archdeacon could possibly be saved.” 
Upon the occurrence of a vacancy soon 
afterwards in the archdeaconry of Hunting- 
don he accepted the offer of it without hesi- 
tation, receiving at the same time the grave 
congratulations of a brother official upon 
his having been convinced by the Bishop of 





Lincoln “that salvation was possible for 
him.” 

Space forbids more than a reference to 
the abundant evidences furnished by these 
volumes of the editor’s accurate scholar- 
ship. The brief Glossary appended to them 
contains one interpretation only which 
seems questionable. According to no recog- 
nised etymology can the word “‘coterellus” 
be supposed to signify “‘a mercenary sol- 
dier, a brigand.” The word is one with 
which Diceto must have been sufficiently 
familiar, from its use in Domesday Book in 
the sense of inferior cottar-tenant. Its oc- 
casional employment in an invidious sense, 
as in the instances cited by Ducange, may 
be explained by the natural tendency of 
servile tenure to induce predatory habits. 
The passage of the Ymagines where it 
occurs, however — “ Comes praedictus cum 
coterellis quos Rex Franciae ei utpote 
cognato suo in subsidium miserat victus 
aufugit ” (vol. ii., p. 167)—surely need only 
mean that the King had sent a band of 
armed peasants to the Count’s aid. 

An ample Index supplies all that is wanted 
to render these volumes available for the 
historical student. 

Henry G. Hewnerr. 








On the Depreciation of Silver. 
Walter Bagehot. 
King & Co., 1877.) 


Tue fall in silver has given urgent practical 
importance to some of the most intricate 
probleras in monetary science; and Mr. 
Bagehot (as, notwithstanding its modest 
Preface, this volume shows) contributed 
more than any other economist to their solu- 
tion. After the Australian and Californian 
gold-mines had been for a number of years 
pouring that precious metal into the cur- 
rencies of England and France, it was con- 
tended by some writers that no perceptible 
change could have taken place in its value, 
since no sensible rise had taken place in the 
price of silver, which they assumed must be 
a perfect measure of the value of gold. M. 
Levasseur and other economists replied that 
so long as both gold and silver were money 
throughout the greater part of the commer. 
cial world, a fall in the value of one entailed 
a fall in that of the other. Just as a great 
addition to the stock of beef in the market 
is an addition to the total stock of meat, and 
causes a fall in the price of mutton, so, they 
argued, a great addition to the supply of 
gold coin is an addition to the total supply 
of money, and silver falls along with gold. 
It followed that the steadiness of the price 
of silver afforded no evidence that there 
was no depreciation of gold. The expe- 
rience of the last two years might seem at 
first sight to show that this reasoning was 
fallacious. A much smaller addition to the 
supply of silver from new mines was fol- 
lowed at once by a fall in its price in gold. 
But the conditions were really no longer the 
same. Silver was ceasing to be money like 
gold; it was being expelled from the cur- 
rencies of Germany and other countries; 
the States of the Latin Union were limiting 
their silver coinage; in short, silver had 
suffered, as it were, a loss of status, and 
was coming to be regarded simply as & 
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commodity, not as money; and thus an ad- 
dition to its quantity, in place of causing a 
depreciation of both silver and gold, was 
followed by a change in the relative value of 
the two metals. A paradoxical consequence 
of the discovery of the gold mines of Cali- 
fornia and Australia was a fall in the value, 
not of gold, but of silver; for, as Mr. 
Bagehot has remarked, but for the new 
supplies of gold, Germany would not have 
adopted a gold standard or demonetised 
silver, thereby throwing large quantities of 
the latter metal on the market at a moment 
when the demand for it had much fallen off. 

The question of chief importance, as a 
guide to practical conduct, raised by the 
depreciation of silver was whether it ought 
to be regarded and dealt with as a perma- 
nent effect of lasting causes, or as a tempo- 
rary result of transient conditions. At least 
six different conditions may be said to have 
concurred in producing the fall: namely, 
considerable sales by Germany of silver set 
free from its currency; the discovery of 
new silver-mines in America; the limitation 
by the Latin Union of the coinage of silver ; 
an increased expenditure on the part of the 
Indian Government in England, causing 
large sales of bills payable in silver; a 
cessation of the export of silver to India for 
the construction of railways and other works; 
and uncertainty and apprehension, some- 
times amounting almost to panic, in the 
silver market. Not one of these conditions 
ean be regarded with certainty as lasting ; 
the very fluctuations in the price of silver 
afford conclusive proof that the principal 
causes at work have been fitful and tran- 
sient. ‘The practical conclusion follows,” 
in the words of Mr. Bagehot’s preface, “that 
it would be absurd to make any permanent 
changes in our Indian currency or taxation, 
while all the facts upon which such changes 
would be founded are changing so much and 
so rapidly.” The resumption of cash pay- 
ments by France and the United States, if 
silver be retained as a standard by those 
countries, might absorb more than all the 
new mines of Nevada seem likely to produce, 
or Germany to set free. Great economic 
authorities in France, like Chevalier and 
Leroy-Beaulieu, are, indeed, fora single gold 
standard, but we cannot assume at present 
that their counsels will be followed. 

We must refer to Mr. Bagehot’s work for 
a discussion of various remedies that have 
been proposed for the present situation, and 
for his reasons for rejecting them all, and 
trusting to the natural play of commerce to 
augment the exports of commodities from 
India and China, and to diminish their 
imports from Europe, thereby creating a 
considerable fiow of silver to the East, and 
relieving the silver market of the West both 
of a superfluous stock of that metal and 
of a cause of alarm. Whether the demand 
for silver for the East will suffice to sustain 
its value at the old par, is more than we can 
say, but we can say, at least, that the ryots 
im India ought not to be called on to make 
good the losses of the Government, as was 
proposed, when the prices of their own pro- 
duce have not risen. Regarded even as a 
temporary and transient phenomenon of the 
bullion market, the depreciation of silver is a 
heavy calamity both to the Indian Govern- 





ment and to many private persons, who are 
paid in silver, but have to make payments in 
gold. Against these evils we can, however, 
set off some permanent good resulting from 
the discussion the depreciation has excited— 
the information it has been the occasion of 
diffusing, and the dispelling of some great 
fallacies. Its best effects of this kind are 
represented by Mr. Bagehot’s book, which, 
although a reprint of articles on passing 
events, is worthy of a permanent place as a 
standard work on the subject to which it 
relates. T. E. Cure Leste. 








Geschichte Toscana’s seit dem Ende des floren- 
tinischen Freistantes. Von Alfred von 
Reumont. 11. Band. Haus Lothringen- 
Habsburg, 1737-1859. (Gotha: Perthes, 
1877.) 


Ir is somewhat discouraging to pursue a 
work whose importance decreases as we go, 
to see clear-cut features becoming gradually 
blurred, and all the old landmarks disappear. 
This is the case with Herr von Reumont’s 
task. In his former volume of the History 
of Tuscany there was still the spirit of old 
Florence breathing in the political position 
and aims of the rulers of the House of the 
Medici. But in the present volume Tuscany 
under the rule of the House of Hapsburg 
has lost all vestige of its distinctive political 
position. Annexed to a foreign monarchy, 
it no longer has the power of influencing as 
it had done before the fortunes of Italy. It 
might have seemed that there was nothing 
in its history to call for special notice at all. 

But Herr von Reumont has been staunch 
to his Florentine enthusiasm, and has set 
himself to observe carefully, and gather to- 
gether the traces of the working of the old 
Florentine spirit in matters of the internal 
government of the small State of Tuscany, 
when all chance of a wider career had been 
lost. He brings to bear upon his labours 
calm judgment and discretion. He has 
avoided a mass of over-minute details, yet 
has given us some excellent studies of in- 
ternal politics. Moreover, he has ventured 
to carry on his history in the same spirit of 
judicious impartiality up to the date of 1859, 
when Tuscany ceased to be a separate State, 
and became a member of the Italian King- 
dom. It isa great point to have a revolu- 
tionary epoch approached impartially, and 
its events calmly narrated by an unprejudiced 
observer from without. Herr von Reumont’s 
long residence in Florence, and knowledge 
of its chief men, combine to give him special 
opportunities of accurate knowledge and en- 
lightened sympathy with all that was best in 
the movements of that time. Even here, 
however, we feel oppressed by a sense of 
the smallness of the subject when taken by 
itself. We wish to consider the revolutionary 
period throughout Italy generally. Tuscany 
by itself affords too small a scope for the 
historian. 

The most important part of Herr von 
Reumont’s volume is that devoted to the 
government of Leopold IJ. This was a 
period of internal reform and administration, 
in which especially the mental activity of 
the Florentines could now find a field for its 
display. In matters of finance, of trade, of 
social organisation, Florence could still 





claim to be a model to neighbouring States. 
The administrative reforms of Pompeo Neri 
(1766-1776) show ideas of commercial de- 
velopment and social organisation which 
were far in advance of his times. He saw 
the hopelessness of the expectations which 
had prevailed under the later Medici; he 
saw that it was impossible to bring back to 
Florence its old commercial greatness. The 
historical conditions were entirely changed, 
and Florence could no longer be the centre 
of great manufacturing industries. Neri 
saw that prosperity could only be brought 
back to Tuscany by the careful development 
of agriculture, and he set himself to promote 
free-trade in corn. The problem of turning 
the productive energy of the people into 
the direction of careful husbandry was of 
great economic importance. Neri’s bold 
measures in this direction laid the founda- 
tion of the abiding prosperity of Tuscany. 

In many other points of political organi- 
sation, the legislation of Leopold I. gives 
material for social and economic investiga- 
tion. The history of Tuscany, even to the 
last, possesses the same points of interest as 
attach to the rise a.d growth of the 
Florentine Republic. In both the limitations 
of the area within which the experiments 
were made render their tendencies more 
easily recognisable; there is a sense of 
artistic completeness in the results produced. 
In investigating primarily the internal 
organisation of the State in Tuscany, rather 
than trying to make the most of its external 
relationships, Herr von Reumont has shown 
a true sympathy with the old Florentine spirit. 

It is in the light of the past that the 
modern history of Tuscany is most appro- 
priately read. The aroma of the past great- 
ness of Florence still clung around it. Not 
only in matters of internal politics do we 
find the acuteness and breadth of mind of 
the descendants of Machiavelli, but in 
literature and society we find the old tradi- 
tions of Florentine earnestness and versa- 
tility. Herr von Reumont traces with care 
and thoroughness the literary, artistic, and 
social progress of Tuscany. Though the 
higher literature decayed with the fall of free 
civic life, yet the academic elements of cul- 
ture still remained. Florence was rich in 
literary institutions, and maintained the 
spirit of learning in a way which has made 
her the intellectual centre of Italy. 

Herr von Reumont has accomplished his 
work in a careful and scholarly way. He 
has thoroughly understood and sympathised 
with his subject. His endeavour through- 
out has been to bring to light everything 
that could illustrate the process by which 
the old Florentine spirit became modified, 
and was at length absorbed as a powerful 
element into the new Kingdom of Italy. It 
was a task requiring care, judgment, and 
discretion, and Herr von Reumont has 
shown all these qualities. Perhaps the 
parts of his book which leave most to be de- 
sired are his chapters on society. Though 
materials are abundant, Herr von Reumont 
has not the gift of graphic description, nor 
has he the art necessary for uniting into one 
picture a number of details. But where he 
has done so much it is ungracious to com- 
plain that he has not done everything. 

M. CREIGHTON. 
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Shakespeare Scenes and Characters. A Series 
of Illustrations designed by Adams, Hof- 
mann, Makart, Pecht, Schwoerer, and 
Spiess; engraved on steel by Barkel, 
Bauer, Goldberg, Raab, and Schmidt ; 
with Explanatory Text selected and ar- 
ranged by Prof. E. Dowden, LL.D., 
Author of “Shakspere; a Study of his 
Mind and Art.” (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1876.) 


Tue good Shaksperian service that Ger- 
many has done by its verbal criticisms is so 
well known that we turn with interest to a 
volume in which it attempts interpretation 
of another kind. Not that we have in it 
Germany’s first attempts in the pictorial 
illustration of the supreme Teutonic—the 
supreme human—poet. Retzsch and Kaul- 
bach are no strange names to us. But this 
volume is in a special sense representative, 
as it contains the designs of no less than 
six distinguished German artists; and as 
these are living artists— 

“it may be considered,” as Prof. Dowden justly 
remarks, “‘in a measure to represent the contem- 
porary art-movement of that country. Munich 
must be regarded as the centre around which the 
artists whose work appears in this volume are 
grouped ; but each has his own distinctive traits, 
and they have been brought under the influence— 
one in Rome, another in Paris, a third in the 
Dresden galleries—of various art-methods, ideas, 
and traditions,” 

Certainly, in England, our comprehension 
of Shakspere is not very seriously indebted 
to the painter’s art. Occasional caricatures 
appear on the walls of the Royal Academy 
which we find connected in the catalogue 
with scenes from the plays. And there are 
in the National Gallery one or two pictures 
that deserve to be spoken of in a more 
respectful manner. But, on the whole, we 
have not much in this line to thank our 
painters for. What shall be said of the 
volume before us? Do we find in Hofmann, 
or any one of his fellows, any adequate 
intelligence and power? In many ways 
these designs merit very high praise. They 
evidence abundantly careful, conscientious, 
scholarly, accurate, refined workmanship. 
They are the fruits of no superficial or devo- 
tionless study. Few Shaksperian students 
may not derive help from them in conceiving 
the mere externals of the lives they exhibit; 
and, what is more, few will rise from the 
inspection of them without a deepened, if 
an unsatisfied, interest in those lives. A 
thoughtful picture, however far it may be 
from correspondence with our own ideal, 
may yet be stimulating and serviceable; 
and these may be described as thought- 
fal, as well as learned, pictures. Whether 
in other important respects they can be 
pronounced successful may be doubted. 
They seem to us deficient, or inclined to be 
deficient, in humour, in sprightliness, in 
passion, and at times in grace; and we turn 
from them to the originals as we see them, 
with a wonder at the difference. 

“And that’s your Venus!—whence we turn 
To yonder girl that fords the burn.” 
Take Adams’s Falstaff in his illustration of 
the famous scene at the Boar’s Head, where 
the fat Knight: recounts his adventures at 
Gadshill. The other figures are satisfactory 
enough—Poins and Peto grinning delight- 








edly at the lies that flow so readily, and 
Bardolph gazing at their author with the 
admiration that afterwards made him say: 
‘‘ Would I were with him, wheresome’er he 
is, either in heaven or in hell.” But can 
that be Falstaff? Could that face, which 
might serve with slight modification for 
Chaucer’s Franklin, belong to the immortal 
wit? The “gross fat man’’ might have looked 
so respectable once perhaps—in that golden 
age when he was “ virtuous enough, swore 
little, diced not above seven times a week.” 
But it would be insulting, not “ chaff,” to call 
such a personage “that old whitebearded 
Satan.” (His beard is, in fact, denied him.) 
Quite different, but not more successful, we 
think, is Makart’s portrait in his illustra- 
tion of the Merry Wives. It is, indeed, 
something repulsive, and such as to make 
the whole affair incredible. (Mrs. Ford’s 
left foot in this design seems to stand in a 
very odd relation to her body.) As to 
sprightliness, take Adams’s Beatrice. It is 
a somewhat solid figure, with lack-sparkle 
eyes so far as can be seen, “ sober, steadfast, 
and demure,” “la penserosa,” not “ |’al- 
legra.” And so Schworer’s Puck, that 
“shrewd and knavish sprite ’”—that “‘ merry 
wanderer of the night,” who ‘“‘jests to 
Oberon and makes him smile,” appears as 
a sad-faced youth, who might be placing a 
flower on Titania’s death-chilled brow in- 
stead of playing some wild trick as she 
sleeps. As to intensity and passion, we 
must. often cry “not content.” Take, for 
instance, the two illustrations of King John, 
both by Adams. His Constance does not 
wildly abandon herself to her sorrow. She 
seems looking round to see what others are 
doing—perhaps to see whether the kings 
are coming to bow to her throne—instead 
of lying 
“ at random, carelessly diffused, 

With languished head unpropt, 

As one past hope abandoned, 

And by himself given over.” 


As for the scene between Hubert and Arthur, 
it is for all the world like an interview be- 
tween a small patient and a somewhat grim 
dentist. Hubert, a most resolute-looking 
Teuton, has placed his left hand on the boy’s 
head, to hold it back and to incline it; in 
his right he holds an instrument of a 
curious shape—really, we suppose, an eye- 
gouge, but which at the first glance may 
well pass for something much more familiar. 
For gracefulness, what a plentiful lack of it 
in Pecht’s illustration of 2 Henry IV. iv. 5., 
when the dying king gives his son “‘ the very 
latest counsel that ever he will breathe.” 
Hal, negligently yet awkwardly leaning 
on the table where rests the crown, with his 
left hand upon his hip, by no means allures 
us. We wish the hinges of his knees, also 
those of his back, were more “pregnant.” We 
doubt whether he is listening to those last 
paternal advices. His heart must be with 
his eyes—far away, not perhaps at the 
Boar’s Head, but across the seas perchance, 
in France. But surely it ought to be in the 
chamber with that poor “shaken,” care-worn, 
conscience-pricked figure, which is rapidly 
going “into the earth.” So in Spiess’ tomb- 
scene from Romeo and Juliet, there is some- 
thing grotesque in the form of Tybalt—or 
is it Paris?—with his head propped up 





against the marble whereon Juliet has 
been laid; nor do we think Romeo will 
attract many admirers. He was, it seems, 
a very “plain” young man, with thick 
matted hair. ; 

As to the letterpress that accompanies 
the illustrations, its selection and arrange- 
ment could scarcely have been entrusted to 
fitter hands than Prof. Dowden’s, so wide is 
his acquaintance with Shaksperian litera- 
ture both abroad and at home, and so 
tolerant and at the same time discrimi- 
nating is his judgment. In this respect 
certainly the volume is eminently repre- 
sentative not of England only, or of Germany 
only, but of both these countries, and 
Americaand France to boot. Such a critical 
florilegium was well worth making, and we 
thank Prof. Dowden for making it. 

J. W. Hates, 








NEW NOVELS. 


She Trod the Thorny Path. By Osborne 
Boyd. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 

Ariadné. By Ouida. (London: Chatto & 
Windns, 1877.) 

Daisy and the Earl. By Constance Howell, 
(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 

Bitter to Sweet End. London: Samuel Tin- 
sley, 1877.) 


WE are not quite clear whether it is our 
fault or the fault of Mr. Osborne Boyd that 
we are but little affected by the woes of the 
young woman who Trod the Thorny Path. It 
cannot be said that these woes are dealt with ~ 
a grudging hand. It is certainly not plea- 
sant to have your young affections trifled 
with ; to be turned out of doors by a stern 
parent because you won’t marry as he 
wishes ; to be forced to teach in a Continental 
school; to be deserted by your husband for 
no particular reason ; to find out that the said 
husband has another wife ; to be insulted by 
a too ardent and not over moral admirer; 
and to become a proficient in the art of 
moonlight flitting in order to save yourself 
from this and other dangers. A tithe of 
these unpleasantnesses would have sufficed 
in hands more skilful than Mr. Boyd’s. But 
his characters, one and all, are really so very 
silly, their conduct is so exceedingly unlike 
the conduct of human beings in the posses- 
sion of their senses, and the language in 
which their eccentricities are related is so 
slip-shod, that the founts of pity are rudely 
stopped. 

It is always with a sense of rather lively 
anticipation that we take up a new novel by 
the distinguished author of Chandos. We 
know that we shall be told a great many 
things that we never knew before, and a 
great many others with a quite charming 
variation from the received version in which, 
at the hands of Lempriére, Baedeker, and 
an exceeding multitude of other great men, 
they formerly became known tous. Farther- 
more, we know that we shall have it all 
told in a most beautiful style, full of lush 
grasses, soft limbs, roses, marble, and other 
charming properties. In the midst of all 
this will sojourn men and women who enjoy 
the blessed peculiarity of being not in the 
least like the men and women of this wicked 
but commonplace world—men and women 
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of beauty, intellect, wealth, wickedness— 
everything in short that is desirable, and all 
in degree qaite unattainable by those who 
are unlucky enough to have had not Ouida 
but another than she for creator. After 
this avowal it is sad to have to confess that 
Ariadné did not, on the whole, give us the 
pleasure we expected. It is quite unreason- 
able, for the dainties presented to us are no 
less appetising than of old. We hear about 
“the great soft wonder that must have come 
into Nausicaa’s eyes when Odysseus awoke,” 
and wonder—we do not know whether it is 
great and soft—comes into our own as we 
reflect that at that moment the hero was 
packed away in dry leaves under those 
remarkably thick bushes, so that Nausicaa 
must have been a very clearsighted girl 
indeed. We hear about the Glyptotheckea 
in Munich, and we listen very attentively, 
feeling sure that we are by no means 
likely soon to hear of that place again; 
and we have the gens Quintilii and Nero’s 
beloved Actea, and no end of os’s and 
ai’s, and circumflexes and accents with- 
out number. So anxious, indeed, is the 
author to avoid that satiety which is well 
known to be the swmmwm malum that she 
rarely accents the same word in the same 
way twice. But our men and women? It 
must be confessed that our men and women 
are not quite up to the mark. There isa 
cobbler who tells the story, and who is not 
bad—indeed, his account of his own life is 
decidedly good, and deserves reperusal ; but 
when we say good-bye to the cobbler we 
come to rather doleful creatures. The 
heroine is Folle-Farine with a classical edu- 
cation and an enormous genius for sculp- 
ture. The good hero is also possessed of 
enormous genius in the same direction. 
The wicked hero is the old, old impossible 
Lovelace, with fabulous wealth, fabulous 
fascination, fabulous learning, fabulous 
poetical powers, fabulous anything and 
everything. As in Hamlet, but for a very 
different reason, “there is not in him half- 
an-hour’s life,” nor half a minute’s; he is 
simply and uninterestingly impossible. The 
story will, of course, be obvious from the mere 
title and list of characters, so we shall not 
insult our readers by supposing them un- 
able to guess it. But the namesake and 
protégé of St. Crispin, where he can be 
taken by himself, is decidedly pleasing. 

Miss Constance Howell has, we think, 
possibilities, and possibilities even without 
pounds are good gifts; but she must give 
up that unpardonable sin, the present tense, 
and she must acquire a little more know- 
ledge of men and things than Daisy and the 
Earl shows her to possess. An earl who, 
m conversing with a strange lady, indulges 
in the phrase “ we earls” is rather a strange 
beast; and a handsome and well-bred man 
who looks out of place in a grey morning- 
suit is a still stranger. However, if the 
Earl is not quite what he should be, Daisy 
1s very natural and rather charming. The 
ingenuous way in which her childishness 
makes her betray her feelings, and the 
instant reaction of womanly pride -which 
makes her decline to take the advantage she 
might of her own solecism, are good imagi- 
nations and well drawn. Also she is very 
nice when she says to her grandmother, 





“ Grannie, I want to be married. I must be 
married. You must engage me to somebody 
quickly, please.” We shall hope to meet 
Miss Howell again. 

Bitter to Sweet End is another book which 
is decidedly tolerable; the worst of it is the 
perfectly unnecessary and unreasonable cha- 
racter of the bitterness. The most indulgent 
novel-reader has long ceased to feel any pity 
for people who allow themselves to be 
fleeced, tormented, and wrongfully suspected 
by and because of miscellaneous villains to 
whom on demand, and without the least 
enquiry, they pay blackmail for the hushing- 
up of some cock-and-bull story. Also the 
author is unduly given to disquisitions, and 
as she is herself aware of the failing, there 
is no excuse for her indulgence init. But 
she can tell a story, and she has good bits 
occasionally. Her weakest point is her 
hero, who is wearisome exceedingly. If a 
corrupt following of Mr. Black gives us 
many such specimens of the military Teuton 
as the gentleman of that persuasion who 
does duty here, we shall have a hard time 
between our respect for the author of the 
Strange Adventures, and our desire to re- 
proach him for the anguish of which he will 
have been the innocent cause. 

Georce SarntTsBury. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Foreign Policy: England and the Eastern Ques- 
tion. By the Right Hon. Lord Robert Montagu, 
M.P. (Chapman and Hall.) Many philo-Turks 
are too thorough-going in their likings and anti- 
pathies to look at the present war in any other light 
than as a move of Russia towards her own 
agerandisement and the advancement of her own 
ends; and amid this number some are either 
indifferent about, or ignorant of, the religious in- 
fluences at work in the Turkish section of the 
comprehensive Eastern Question. Such partisans 
will welcome the present volume as they have 
welcomed more popular contributions to the cause 
they advocate, and, after calling attention to the 
revived instances of Russian tyranny and misrule 
so prominently brought forward in its pages, will 
continue to examine the progress of the campaign 
in Asia or in Europe, more confirmed than ever in 
their partisanship, though full of apprehension at 
the precariousness of the real situation. So, also, 
is it on the other side. The anti-Turk desires to 
sweep his “ bogie” from Europe without regard to 
any lurking mischiefs which forcible dislodgement 
of the incubus would reveal, or to complications 
which must inevitably ensue. He, too, has had 
his story to tell of Oriental diplomacy, “its facts 
and fallacies,” and will be prepared to welcome 
any amount of new productions in its wake, 
provided they equally condemn the object of his 
declared aversion. But, in truth, the literature of 
this engrossing theme has, in the case of its more 
striking illustrations, been misnamed. We have 
had the subject treated from certain stand-points 
by men whose training and associations, while 
giving force to their testimony, vitiate, or perhaps 
quite invalidate, their judgment, inasmuch as they 
show them to be no disinterested spectators of the 
pending struggle; but this circumstance has 
neither been stated in the title-page of their books 
nor has it been made apparent at all to many 
readers. All publications of the day on Turkey 
are more or less controversial, and, to be fairly 
and honestly described, should be classed politically 
under the head of Ministerial and Opposition, or 
a of Army and Navy and Civilian. 

n a religious aspect the sub-division is minuter 
and more intricate. Here it is not a mere 
question of Christianity and Muhammadanism. 





There is, besides, a strongly defined and not un- 
influential Jewish view; and Christian thinkers 
and writers are separated into many parties, of 
which, omitting Greek and Armenian, we enu- 
merate three which immediately concern our- 
selves—t.e., Evangelical, or Missionary; High 
Church, or Anglican; Roman Catholic. An 
earnest exponent of the sentiment entertained 
by the last-named political school has been 
found in the noble author of Foreign Policy: 
England and the Eastern Question. Un- 
fortunately, however, though not unnaturally, 
personal or party bias carries the writer without 
the pale of literary criticism. His volume teems, 
or rather bristles, with Blue-Book controversy. 
We can scarcely select a passage without being 
led into a maze of party polemics or politics. At 
page 96 we read:—“ The Mahommedan tribes of 
Affghan and Turkistan are against Russia, and in 
favour of their Califf—the Sultan. The Shihites 
of Persia do not altogether abjure him as Calif, 
although they are dissenters from the Sunnite 
religion of Islam.” Again, at page 290:—“ Lord 
Salisbury next proceeds to enumerate the guaran- 
tees which are necessary. The first is, that the 
Powers should appoint Christian Governors over 
Christian provinces. Should France and Spain, 
Austria and Italy not, on the same ground, appoint 
a Catholic Lord-Lieutenant for Ireland, a Catholic 
Governor-General for Canada, and Catholic Gover- 
nors for Jersey, Gibraltar, and Malta? What is 
sauce for the goose, is sauce for the gander.” Now 
it neds no profound study of the people of 
Afghanistin, to disbelieve in their attachment to 
any cause more pressing than self-interest: and 
the congratulations of the Amir Sher ‘Ali to 
General Kauffman on his victories in Turkistén 
may be cited asa case in point. If the Shi'ahs 
of Persia, moreover, accept the Sultan as their 
Khalif, why do they grudge him, and covet for 
themselves, possession of Baghdad and Karbala ? 
As to the next quotation, will any unprejudiced 
man say that the position of Turkey, in relation 
to the European Powers, is similar to that of 
England? This is not a matter of opinion, or cf 
what ought or ought not to be, but of fact. In 
plain words, notwithstanding the many new books 
issued on the subject, the Eastern Question, in its 
present phase and so far as Turkey is especially 
concerned, yet wants the interpretation of a com- 
petent, dispassionate critic. 

The Elements of Field Artillery, designed for the 

Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Henry 
Knollys, Captain R.A. (Blackwood.) An ex- 
cellent manual, in which professional teaching is 
pleasantly and appropriately relieved by anecdote 
and table-talk. The gallant author need not have 
“ warned off” well-informed artillerists, for none 
would be fitter than they to pronounce on the merits 
of his work as a means of imparting to others that 
knowledge which they themselves had acquired ; 
and we are sure that none would give it a more 
favourable reception. The chapter on the “com- 
parative advantages and defects of breech-loading 
and muzzle-loading field guns,” touching, as it 
avowedly does, on much-vexed questions, is — 8 
a little weak in its compulsory brevity. Captain 
Knollys has, however, availed himself of the occa- 
sion to show more cause for the claim to “ in- 
creased protection” in the breech-loader than the 
mere circumstance that the men serving it are 
concealed by smoke in their front—a generally- 
admitted argument on its behalf. 
“To a certain extent,” he says, “ the detachment of a 
breech-loader are protected by their gun and carriage 
from the effects of projectiles which would be fatal 
were the men told off to their places as muzzle-loaders ; 
and practical experience has demonstrated beyond 
doubt that, caeteris paribus, breech-loading batteries 
lose fewer men in action than muzzle-loading batteries. 
The advantages aro still more apparent when guns are 
fired from gun-pits or from behind earthworks. 
Breech-loaders can then be served with the greatest 
ease, and are almost completely under cover ; whereas 
muzzle-loaders must be run back from the parapet, 
and tke gunners are terribly exposed.” 
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The volume is neat and handy, and the illustrative 
plates and figures are well executed and of great 
utility to the student. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tuer Council of the Harleian Society have just 
issued the Report for the year 1876-77, and ma 
be congratulated on the possession of a credit 
balance of over 1,100/. The Visitation of War- 
wickshire in 1619 will be distributed to the 
members in October next, and the first part of the 
Visitation of London 1633-35 will shortly be 
placed in the printer's hands. It is to be hoped that 
no further delay will take place in the publication 
of this important historical and genealogical manu- 
script. Three of the members of the Council 
have been set aside for the supervision of the 
arrangements for publishing Church Registers. 
If it be alleged that great care must be taken in 
the selection of the registers, it must be confessed 
that the revelation of such treasures as those 
hidden in the registers of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, would be 
a priceless boon for pedigree-makers. 


Tuer “ Epochs of Modern History ” and a host 
of other new school-books have almost banished 
from the schoolroom the publications of Mrs. 
Markham and the Rev. T. K. Arnold. The Rev. 
Robert Bateman Paul, who died at Stamford on 
the 6th inst., translated from the German (1847- 
52), under Mr. Arnold’s supervision, many popular 
handbooks of geography and history by Putz and 
other writers, and in 1847 issued a History of 
Germany on the plan of Mrs. Markham. Mr. Paul 
graduated at Exeter College in1820, and held many 
small Church preferments in England and New 
Zealand. He was born at St. Columb Major on 
the north coast of Cornwall in 1798, and in 1872 
published a novel descriptive of Cornish life in the 
early part of this century, under the guise of an 
“ Autobiography of a Cornish Rector by the late 
James Hamley Tregenna.” 


WE understand that Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., 
is engaged in preparing for publication a narrative 
of his recent yachting voyage round the world. 

A CONSECUTIVE and well-considered narrative of 
the last century of Italian history has long been 
required. Cesare Cantii has now in the press a 
work which will well deserve the Italian epithet 
of an opera di lena. It will bear the title of 
Cronistoria dell?’ Independenza Italiana, and will 
appear in three large volumes devoted respectively 
to the French, the Austrian, and the National 
phase of the question. Some of the last sheets, 
with a sight of which we have been favoured, 
contain a most interesting account of the vie 
inttme of some of the chief actors in the last 
a Foseolo, Silvio Pellico, Borsieri, 

onfalonieri, and Maroncelli, and of the Car- 
bonari of 1821. Altogether, this promises to 
be a work of the highest conceivable interest, and 
one of the most important of Commendatore 


Canti’s many contributions to the literature of 
our age. 


THE Contemporary Review for July will contain 


an article on “ Raja Brooke and Borneo,” by Mr. 
Gladstone. 


WE are informed that the long-lost Poetry for 
Children, by Charles and Mary Lamb, published 


in two tiny volumes at Godwin’s Juvenile 
Library in 1809, has at last been found in South 
Australia, in the possession of the Hon. Mr. 
Sandover, of Adelaide; and, through his courtesy 
and generosity, has been safely re-translated 
to the country of its birth and publication. 
The total disappearance for so many years 
of a book of which a whole edition © was 
rapidly sold off at the time is one of the most 
extraordinary circumstances in the literary annals 
of the present century. In the forthcoming (July) 
number of the Gentleman's Magazine a paper will 
appear containing a fullaccount and description of 





the volumes, with copious extracts from them. 
The poems are eighty-four in number, and of these 
only twenty-nine were hitherto known. 


THe Council of University College, London, 
have elected Mr. G. D. Thane Professor of Ana- 


.tomy for two years. 


THE July number of Mind will contain, from the 
en of Mr. Darwin, a “ Biographical Sketch of an 
nfant,” the record of a series of careful observa- 

tions on the early mental development of one of 
his sons; also an article on “Philosophy in 
France,” by M. Th. Ribot. 


Messrs. T, AnD T. CLARK have in the press a 
work on the Growth of the Spirit of Christianity 
From the First Century to the Dawn of the Lutheran 
Era, by the Rev. George Matheson, M.A., author 
of Aids to the Study of German Theology. 


Tae New Shakspere Society has this week 
sent out to its members its second issue of books 
for this year, comprising (1) parallel-texts of the 
Quarto and Folio of Henry V., edited by Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson, with an Introduction by P. 
A. Daniel, Esq.; (2) Part ii. of the society’s 
Transactions for 1875-6, containing, besides Miss 
Lee’s paper on 2 and 3 Henry VI, and their 
originals, &c., the late Prof. Wilson’s time-analyses 
of Macbeth and Othello, the late Mr. Halpin’s 
time-analysis of the Merchant of Venice, the 
source, in the Englished Appian, of Brutus’s and 
Antony’s speeches over Caesar's dead body, &c. 
Shakspere’s use of Appian was pointed out by Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd in his excellent critical essay on the 
play in 1856, and Prof. Guizot had search made 
for these speeches in the English version of 
Appian in 1578, which no doubt Shakspere used. 


M. EmIte bE Lavetere, the Belgian author 
and economist so well known in England, will re- 
present the University of Liége at the Centenary 
of the University of Upsala, in Sweden, this 
autumn. M. E. de Laveleye is not the writer of 
the recent article in the Moniteur des Intéréts 
Matériels, on the depression of trade, which has 
excited some attention in both England and 
France. It was written by M. George de Lave- 
leye, a cousin of his more celebrated namesake. 


A BELGIAN novel by the Comte Goblet d’Alviella, 
entitled Partie Perdue, will be found interesting 
by others besides novel-readers, for the light it 
throws on the present religious situation in Bel- 
gium, and the nature of the conflict between the 
Clerical and the Liberal Party. 


A FACSIMILE reproduction of the largest and 
rarest of William Blake's prophetical books, the 
Jerusalem, consisting of 100 engraved large quarto 
plates of text and design, is being issued by Mr. 
John Pearson, of York Street, Covent Garden, 
= recently purchased the original at a sale for 


In the concluding sentence of the notice of Mr. 
Symonds's Revival of Learning, in our issue for 
June 9, for “Prof. Stahl” read “Prof, Stahr ;” 
and for “before the eighteenth century” read 
“up to the close of the eighteenth century.” 


Tue Catalogue of Printed Books in the Library 
of the Faculty of Advocates, commenced so many 
years ago by the late Mr. Samuel Halkett, is now 
approaching completion. The library of the 
Faculty of Advocates ranks next to the British 
Museum and the Bodleian among the libraries of 
the United Kingdom. It was estimated in 1872 
to contain about 250,000 printed volumes, beside 
manuscripts of great interest and importance, 
especially in the departments of Scottish history 
and poetry. It has the right, on demand, of re- 
ceiving a copy of every book published in the 
British Empire. The library is accessible to all 
engaged in literary work. ‘The Faculty resolved, 
in 1853, to prepare and print a complete catalogue 
of the books in the library. Four volumes 
have already been printed and issued to the 
subscribers, and the fifth volume, bringing the 
work down to the end of letter R, will be 





ready for delivery immediately. It is anticipated 
that another volume and a small supplementary 
volume will complete the Catalogue to December 
31,1871. Some idea of the expense of making 
and printing such a catalogue may be formed from 
the fact that individual Members of Faculty have 
already contributed, in donations and subscrip- 
tions, a sum of 3,600/. ; and to complete the wah, 
which the Faculty have resolved to do, a further 
expenditure of about 1,400/. will be required. 
When the work is finished, which it is expected 
to be in 1879, the Advocates’ Library will be the 
only great library in the world possessing a com- 
plete printed catalogue. It is the only approxi- 
mately complete list of works published in the 
United Kingdom since the reign of Queen Anne. 
When completed, it will extend to upwards of 
5,000 quarto pages in double columns. The 
surplus copies not intended for Members of the 
Faculty are to be offered for subscription. 

Tue first out-door reading party of the Sunday 
Shakspere Society this season will assemble at the 
Swiss Cottage, Box Hill (near Dorking), on 
June 17, at three o'clock, to read the play of 
Timon of Athens. 

THoveH works printed for private circulation 
only are pater wl exempt from public criticism, 
we think it right to call attention to a most use- 
ful Comparative Table of the Semitic alphabets, 
executed propria manu by Dr. Euting, of Strass- 
burg. Dr. Euting begins with the Hieratic proto- 
types of the Phoenician letters, and their cor- 
responding forms in the old Hieroglyphic style, 
thus accepting Rougé’s great discovery of the 
origin of the Phoenician alphabet as indisputable. 
Then follow the Phoenician letters as found in 
the Inscription of King Mesa, 890 B.c.; on the 
Sarcophagus of Eshmunezar, in the fourth cen- 
tury B.c.; and later developments of the same as 
occurring on monuments found in various places, 
such as Sardinia, Cyprus, Malta, Marseilles, 
Carthage, Athens, &c. All these come under the 
general heading of Phoenician, Then follows 
the Aramaic branch, including specimens from 
Assyrian weights belonging to the sixth to the 
eighth centuries B.c., from Aramaic seals, from 
the Stone of Carpentras, from papyri, &c., and 
leading us on from Palmyra and Tetathons to the 
Sassanian Pehlevi and the ancient Syriac. As at 
the end of the Phoenician branch we find a 
separate column for Modern Punic, so at the end 
of the Aramaic branch we have a separate column 
for Arabic, both Kufic and Neskhi. Then follows 
the third branch, under the general heading of 
Hebrew, beginning with the letters as found on 
old seals and gems, ascribed, but very doubtfully, 
to the eighth to the fifth centuries B.c., and with 
the letters on ancient coins, referred by Madden to 
the second century a.D. Next follows the Sama- 
ritan alphabet, about 500 a.p., the first square 
letters being of about the third century a.p. After 
many more extremely interesting varieties, we 
find at the end another separate column for the 
Berber or Libyan alphabet. Finaily, under the 
heading of South-Semitic, Dr. Euting has grouped 
together the Himyaritic, Old Ethiopic, Gheez, and 
Harra alphabets, without, however, committing 
himself to any opinion as to their origin. He 
might have added the alphabets as found in the 
Asoka inscriptions of Dhauli and Girnar, which 
are of Aramaic origin; and, with the same right 
as Himyaritic, even the other alphabet of the time 
of Asoka, the source of the Devanigari and the 
other Indian alphabets, might, for the sake of com- 
parison, have been inserted. All the letters are 
traced with the most minute care and_scholarlike 
accuracy. Anyone who has worked his way 
through the history of the ancient alphabets 
knows how difficult it is to get exact counter- 
parts of the original letters, even if they are 
traced by the most experienced engraver. Dr. 
Euting enjoys the rare advantage of having 
studied many of the most important alphabets 
from original documents, and being able te exe- 
cute his own facsimiles and engravings. 
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Pror. Max MU.zer is carrying through the 
press the eighth edition of his Lectures on the 
Science of L ge; also a new edition of the 
Hymrng of the Rig-Veda on parallel pages. 

Dr. Max Duncxer has published the fourth 
volume of his History of Antiquity in a new edi- 
tion, the fourth. It treats of the Aryans of 
Eastern Iran, the Bactrians, Medes, and Persians 
in great detail. We are glad to hear that an 
English translation of Max Duncker’s classical 
work is in preparation. 


On Tuesday week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge sold a collection of manuscripts and 
autograph letters. Among the chief lots offered 
were: two volumes of autographs of rulers of 
France and their families between 1319 and 1811, 
which fetched 19/.; autographs of leaders on 
both sides in the American War of Independence, 
collected by Baron von Riedesel, who commanded 
the Brunswick contingent of the British army, 
14/.; two volumes of all the notabilities of the 
first quarter of the present century, collected by 
Mr. Bridge, the well-known goldsmith, 23/.; 
MS. materials for the Life of Roger Boyle, Karl of 
Orrery, by Crofton Croker, 5J. 10s.; Shenstone’s 
Works, in three volumes, with the autograph 
signatures and notes of Lord Byron when at 
Cambridge in 1807, 227. 10s.; a letter of Robert 
Earl of Essex to the Duc de Bouillon, 1596, 
31. 128. ; of Mary Queen of Scots to Patrick Lord 
Gray, 1561, 8/. 7s. 6d.; of Walsingham to Sir 
H. Sidney, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 1578, 20. 2s. ; 
two volumes of correspondence of Sir Peter King, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Ockham, between 
1697 and 1734, 107. 10s.; a Wardrobe Book of 
Henry VIII., 1542, 8/. 10s.; Missale seu Ponti- 
ficale Romanum, MS. on vellum of the fifteenth 
century, 30/.; the Four Gospels in Greek, MS. 
on vellum of the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
351.; a York Liturgy of about the year 1400, 
312. 10s.; Dawson Turner’s Transcripts, in four 
volumes, of historical documents chiefly relating 
to Scotland, from 1544 to 1706, 20/. 10s. 


THE Russische Revue gives an interesting ac- 
count of the marriage customs of the Russian pea- 
santry as illustrated by their popular songs, of 
which several translations are given; the poems 
selected in the present article referring to the 
period of the wedding festival preceding the actual 
marriage, during which the bride mournfully takes 
leave of her relatives, or calls around her for the 
last time the friends of her girlish days, who 
prepare her snooded tresses for the change which 
matrimony will effect in them. Stress is justly 
laid by the writer upon the fact that the bride’s 
lamentations about the loss of freedom which im- 
pends over her, and her objections to the “ strange 
folk” among whom she is going, may be explained 
by the conditions of family life in Russian peasant 
households, without its being always necessary to 
refer to a prehistoric period in which brides were 
“captured” by force and arms. Dr. Harkavy 
commences an article on the Khozars, giving a 
summary of what was written about them by 
Ibn Dusteh early in the tenth century, discussing 
their conversion to Judaism, and giving a list, 
with comments, of the names of their princes and 
other persons of note. After this follows a long 
article on Turkish Georgia, founded for the most 
part on a work by Major Kazbek, who travelled 
for three months in that region in 1874, and pub- 
lished an account of it the following year at Tiflis. 
The concluding article contains an account of the 
proceedings, and a classified list of the publications, 
of the Russian Imperial Historical Society. 


Tue Revista Contemporanea of May 15 has a 
warm defence of England and English institutions 
against Ultra-Legitimist and Ultra-Socialistic 
detractors. The article, which is entitled “La 
Democracia en Inglaterra,” is by Rafael M. de 
Labra, The next number, May 30, contains a 
eurious criticism, from a Spanish and Ultramon- 
tane point of view, of Cardinal Manning’s recent 
essays m The Nineteenth Century. The writer 





is N. Diaz de Benjumea, and the article is called 
“La Reforma Religiosa y sus Resultados en 
Inglaterra,” and begins by deducing from the 
“Tooth” case that the Church of England is the 
most despotic of all Churches. In contrast with 
her rigidity the writer declares that “the minis- 
ters” of the Catholic Church “have licence to 
invent infinite inferior dogmas or articles of belief, to 
which they may apply all the power of invention 
of its ritualistic ond symbolical genius.” He con- 
siders that the return of the English on the 
Cardinal’s terms would be disastrous to the Church ; 
and looks on his “ sorprendentes aserciones” and 
“ concessiones ” as a bid for English support to 
his candidature for the Papacy: he declares them 
to be “ anti-traditional” and “ anti-Roman,” and 
thus concludes his article: —“ If the Church possess 
the truth, it ought not to make concessions. If it 
be infallible, it ought not to contradict itself. 
Does the Primate of Westminster speak on his 
own account? Then, where is the unity more 
compact now than ever? Does he take his inspira- 
tion from the Vatican? Then, what is the mean- 
ing of the Syllabus and of the Council ?” 


In Theobald Grieben’s “ Bibliothek fiir Wissen- 
schaft u. Litteratur,” of which more than one men- 
tion has been made in these pages, a work of 
about thirty sheets by Prof. Ad. Merkel will 
shortly appear, entitled Die politischen Parteten 
und thr Verhiltnis zu den Entwicklungsgesetzen 
des Rechtes und der Gesellschaft. The book on 
the Salic law, edited from the posthumous writ- 
ings of Dr. Clement by Prof. Zoepfl of Heidelberg, 
at the close of 1867, possesses special interest for 
the philologist: the author endeavours to explain 
the strange Germanic words that occur in the 
Latin text of this the most ancient of the 
Frankish laws—words some of which are still 
enigmatical in their meaning —from the Old- 
Frisian dialect, with which he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted. The thirteenth part of Prof. Krones’ 
Geschichte Oecsterreich’s, belonging to the same 
“ Bibliothek,” is just out, and brings us to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 


A wire of Torquato Tasso, founded on his 
vemtip-quilideal Yeltem, by Signor Cecchi, has 
just been published by Le Monnier, of Florence. 
The Marchese Campori has made an interesting 
addition to the military history of the seventeenth 
century, by a Life of Raimondo Montecuccoli 
(Florence: Barbera), who began his military 
career in 1629 in the Thirty Years’ War, and 
a soon after his great adversary, Turenne, in 
5. 


M. VrevssEvx, of Florence, announces an histori- 
cal monograph on Bianca Cappello and the Court of 
Francis I. de’ Medici, by Signor Saltini. It is 
founded upon documents recently discovered, and 
is to be published by subscription at eight francs. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


THE Church Misstonary Intelligencer for June 
gives news of the safe arrival on January 29 of 
the first division of the Nyanza Mission party— 
that under the Rev. C. T. Wilson and Mr. O'Neill 
—at Kagehyi. This is the point at which Mr. 
Stanley first reached the southern end of the 
Victoria Nyanza, Mr. Wilson, it may be remem- 
bered, left Bagamoyo on July 29, 1876, so that his 
march to the lake has occupied exactly six months, 
including a halt of sixteen days at Mpwapwa. 
This expedition, which crossed the country some- 
what to the north of the route opened up by Mr. 
Stanley, does not appear to have been in any way 
molested by the natives. 


Herr Erwin Kyiprine writes from Tokio 
(Yedo) that he has completed a large map of 
Japan, which will be published in ten or eleven 
months. He also sends home a well-executed 
sketch-survey of the district of the Nikko Moun- 
tains, which surround the famous Nikko Temple, 
and of the route between this and Yedo. He is 





now surveying the route from Kobi and Osaka by 
Kioto to Tokio, a distance of over 300 miles. 
When this is completed Herr Knipping intends 
to work up the meteorological observations which 
he has made continuously in Japan since 1872. 


In a recent number of the ACADEMY we referred 
to the preliminary geographical surveys which are 
being carried on in the western territories of the 
United States, under the able direction of the 

eologist F. V. Hayden. Some of the eastern 

tates, in which property is rapidly increasing in 
value, are now beginning to feel the want of an 
accurate topographical survey, and authentic de- 
lineations of boundaries. A triangulation of 
Massachusetts was, indeed, carried out nearly 
forty years ago, and similar work is in progress in 
New Jersey; while Pennsylvania has a topogra- 
phical survey under way. New York, the richest 
State of all, was most backward in this respect, 
but its Legislature is at last endeavouring to in- 
stitute a State survey, to begin with an accurate 
triangulation. The Board of Commissioners ap- 
pointed to direct this enterprise has just issued its 
first Report, which deals chiefly with the promi- 
nent pecuniary losses which are directly traceable 
to the imperfections of the existing rude surveys, 
and with the economical advantages which will 
result from the execution of the proposed work. 
“The maps of New York,” say the commissioners, 
“we find to be worse than those of any other civilised 
country of equal wealth, Even Japan had a rough 
triangulation of her territory a hundred years ago, 
and has now more accurate work of similar character 
in progress under American officers. Every European 
Government has executed a careful survey of its 
territory based upon triangulation, not because they 
are richer than we, for Switzerland and Sweden are 
poorer, but because they are wiser than we, and have 
observed the waste that follows bad surveys.” 


Tux Geographical Magazine for June brings a 
most useful large-scale map of the seat of war in 
Asia by Mr. Ravenstein, embracing nearly the 
whole of the provinces of Erzerum and Van; with 
this map, and the admirable Special Karte der 
Gstlichen Tiirket, newly issued at Gotha by Dr. 
Petermann, which embraces the country from the 
Lower Danube to beyond Constantinople, the 
student of the movements of the Russian and 
Turkish armies will be able to follow every march 
in detail. Dr. Petermann’s > by far the 
most minute representation of Eastern Turkey 
that we have seen, and distinguishes every notable 
point from towns and fortresses down to mosques, 
water and wind mills, and all roads from chaussées 
to footpaths, 


Mr. Howarp SaunDERs writes :— 

“In your issue of the 26th ult. you notice an account 
of a recent visit to the island of Juan Fernandez, by 
Sr. Bossi, in the Siglo of Montevideo, and cite the 
author’s remark on ‘the singular fact that, although 
its coast abounds in fish, the island is never ap- 
proached by any sea-bird.’ This, is, however, very 
far from being a fact, as the island is frequented by a 
penguin, Spheniscus Humboldti; at least three species 
of petrels—viz., Daption capensis, Ocstrelata externa, 
Puffinus creatopus—and probably others (Vide O. 
Salvin, in Jbis, 1875, pp. 872 et seg.) ; and to these I am 
able to add a gull, Larus dominicanus, Licht.” 


Tue derivation and meaning of the word Tan- 
ganyika appear never to have been hitherto finally 
settled. Mr. H. M. Stanley asserts that it means 
“Plain-like Lake,” but this interpretation has 
been directly challenged by the President of the 
Royal Geographical Society in his annual address. 
He observes that Nyika is used as a proper name 
in Africa, and as a portion of one, as Rumanyika ; 
also it is applied on the native routes west of 
Bahr-ngo, by the Rev. T. Wakefield, as Mtanga- 
nyiko, which undoubtedly means a swampy 
region. It signifies the floating water-plants 
which produce edible roots—the Singhara of 
India, 7rapa natans; and from the fact that this 
plant exists plentifully in Africa, and that quanti - 
ties of floating vegetation were seen by the late 
Dr. Livingstone opposite Ujiji, Sir R. Alcock is 
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of opinion that it may be taken as the more pro- 
bable interpretation of the two—namely, from 
Tanganya, to gather, and Nytka, (?) nuts; that is, 
the word Tanganyika really means “a collection 
of water-vegetation,” or “the habitat of the 
water-nut.” 


THE Société Khédiviale de Géographie has just 
published, in pamphlet form, an obituary notice of 
their late general secretary, the —_ de Com- 


piégne, which has been drawn up by M. Guille- 
mine. 


Tue progress of the Survey of Palestine is 
satisfactory. Lieut. Kitchener has now completed 
550 square miles, and hopes to finish the north of 
Palestine by the end of July. He has found two 
synagogues not previously known, and near one 
camp, that of Meiron, has discovered four 
dolmens. He has also completed the line of 
levels from the Mediterranean to the Sea of 
Galilee. For this purpose the British Association 
made a grant of 100/. three years ago. The Report 
will be presented at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation. Lieut. Conder is still at work on the 
memoirs. The next number of the Quarterly 
Statement of the society will contain various 
papers from him compiled from his notes. Among 
them will be an illustrated notice of the masonry 
at the north-west corner of the Haram, which 
Lieut. Conder had an opportunity of seeing when 
a certain aqueduct, known to Jerusalem topo- 
graphers, was open. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Macmillan this month contains a variety of good 
articles. Mr. Heathcote Statham, for example, 
speaks his mind freely about the Grosvenor Gallery 
in general, and Mr. Burne Jones’s Days of Creation 
as contrasted with Mr. Watts’s Love and Death in 
particular. Mr. Freeman reprints the paper on 
* Colonia Camulodunum ” which was received with 
such enthusiasm last autumn at Colchester, and in 
which he set before his hearers at once the unique 
Roman wall which dates back in part to Tacitus, 
the East Saxon sieges of 913 A.p., and the last 
siege of the ancient city, which ended when Lucas 
and Lisle died on the Green between the Norman 
Castle and the Roman wall, by the military jus- 
tice of Fairfax. In “Thorough Restoration” 
Mr. Loftie strikes a chord which, had it been 
more steadfastly harped upon, might have 
saved many of our ancient memorials from 
the improvement of restoration. To come to 
statistics, some 20,000,000/. has been laid out 
in effacing in all parts of the kingdom the stones 
and shrines of old memorials, and exchanging “ old 
lamps for new ;” and the cases of the restoration 
of St. Albans and the proposed completion of the 
changes at Canterbury Cathedral are adduced 
with force as examples of a destructive craze, 
which depends for its gratification only on ade- 
quate subscriptions. Among other good articles 
the most stirring is that on Rajah Brooke—the last 
of the Vikings—a hero whose singleness of pur- 
pose met in his lifetime with strange fluctuations 
of sympathy and distrust from the Empire for 
which he sought to acquire Labuan, Borneo and 
Sariwak ; but whose work remains and speaks, 
though he is dead, of the transformation of a 
race of bloodthirsty pirates into peaceful, loyal, 
law-abiding citizens. Temple-Bar contains from 
the Dutch a curious account of “ Voltaire in the 
Netherlands,” both in his early days (1713), when 
he was madly in love with Mdlle. Pimpette, 
and afterwards in 1722, 1737, 1743, &e. In 
his last visit he had a serious quarrel with the 
Dutch booksellers ; but it is not established that 
it was Voltaire who, on leaving Holland, uttered 
the words “ Adieu, canaux, canards, canaille.” In 
the series of “Our Old Actors” figures George 
Frederick Cooke, a genius equal to Kean, but a 
hopeless slave to the same intemperance. Some 
capital anecdotes are told of him, among the best 
being that of an Irish actor, Johnstone, who, playing 





Sir Callaghan to Cooke’s Sir Archy Macsarcasm, led 
him on to the stage, in his cups, with the apology, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Cooke says he can’t 
spake.” He died in America in 1812, having met 
with wonderful success, in spite of his disgraceful 
escapades and vapouring nationality ; for the cha- 
racter we gather of him savours strongly of the 
bully and poltroon. The little tale of “ Margaret” 
is slender and rather sensational, but there is a 
pleasant sketch of Pera, and a memoir of Georges 
d’Amboise, Cardinal-Archbishop of Orleans, the 
faithful and disinterested Minister and favourite 
of Charles XII. of France, which redounds to the 
credit of his honesty and fidelity, and to that of the 
king’s unshaken confidence in him, though he was 
often outwitted in political negotiations. He died 
at the age of fifty. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine Mr. J. Comyns 
Carr takes a desponding view of this year’s “ Royal 
Academy,” and considers the fault to lie with the 
weakness and exclusiveness of the Academicians. 
He pleads not only for a reform in point of space, 
but also of constitution; and is for giving the 
great body of exhibiting artists some share in the 
choice of the jury by whom they are tried, just 
as in the Paris Salon. Millais’s Yeoman of the 
Guard, Marcus Stone's Sacrifice, and Marks’ Bit 
of Blue are among the very few pictures to 
which he is disposed to accord liberal praise. In 
“Some Facts and Fictions of Zoology” Prof. 
Andrew Wilson deals with the popular belief, as 
well as the ascertained history, of the Hair-worm, 
and handles the myths of “ crocodiles’ tears” 
(which have some clue in their singularly plaintive 
cries), and the barnacle geese, supposed to be pro- 
duced by Jittle crustaceans named barnacles. He 
also goes, with accuracy of experiment, into the 
story of “toads from the solid rock,” and estab- 
lishes the limit of the toad’s life under circum- 
stances of a favourable kind, compared with the 
condition popularly believed in—as being within 
two years! Inhis “Grand Turk at Home” Mr. 
G. A. Sala discusses in a variety of aspects the 
“Good Old Turk,” his dress, meal, and habits, 
and the amusements, occupations, talk, and draw- 
backs of his wives or harem. Mr. James Mew 
gives a pleasant sketch of “ Early Italian Travels,” 
and Mr. J. B. Marsh dilates upon a document 
at the State Paper Office which is nothing less than 
“an inventory of goods and servants at Hampton 
Court” in June 1659. Though brief, this inven- 
tory is suggestive both in its articles and omissions, 
and would assist an antiquary in refurnishing 
the rooms of Hampton Court in the style of the 
period. 


Belgravia seems to aim at success in fiction and 
poetry. Besides its two novels by Mrs. Lynn 
Linton and James Payn, the finish of Charles 
Reade’s stirring yarn of ‘‘ The Jilt ” will be found 
in this number. And then, in the shape of verse, 
there is a choice between the pretty musical song 
of the “Swing,” and the mock-serious lament 
“Drip! drip! drip!” while some of “ The Quips 
and Cranks at our Club Window ”—e.g. “ Work,” 
“ Prices,” and “ Going to Bed ”—are above par, as 
poetry goes. Besides these there is a sketch by 
H. Barton Baker, of “ The Italian Opera in Lon- 
don,” which begins with Handel and our first 
prima donna, Mrs. Tofts, and carries us down to 
the début of Titiens. Mr, Proctor maintains very 
plausibly the astrological and alchemical theory 
of the Pyramids and their mystery, and Mr. 
T. E. Child reviews the career of the scape- 
grace Bohemian, scholar, poet, and gaolbird 
Francois Villon, with the help of the edition of 
his works by Pierre Jannet and his biography 
by M. Auguste Longnon. Incidentally we get 
here a surmise from the “ Ballade de l’Appel de 
Villon,” that on his trial for the robbery for which 
his six comrades were hanged, Villon underwent 
the ordeal of the question by water, a refinement of 
torture in the Middle Ages. 


INDEPENDENTLY of the stories, which are always 
the pars magna of the Argosy—three in number at 





present—there is in its pages this month a 
musical bit of verse, “ No More Sea ;” a succinct 
sketch of the famous French playwright, Eugéne 
Scribe ; and another instalment of C. W. Wood's 
“Through Holland.” We could wish ourselves 
of the party that, starting by canal in the steamer 
for Purmerende, proceeded to the quaint, curious, 
worn-out, old-world city of Hoorn, another dead 
city of the Zuyder Zee, exchanging at Purmerende 
the boat for a diligence. Hoorn, once the capital 
of North Holland, is the most curious city of this 
dead sea with its old-world arsenal, tribunal, Cow- 
gate and Townhall, and the Hoofd Tooren, or 
old pier-tower, all of which have been sketched for 
our benefit by Mr. Wood's travelling companion. 


In Tinsley’s Magazine we notice an amusing 
story entitled “ A Toss-up,” in which the rascally 
knavery of a “respectable, lowly, and ’umble” 
counterpart of Uriah Heap comes to be detected 
in the end, and which requites all parties accord- 
ing to their deserts. A new novel, “Paul 
Dalbiac,” is begun by Mrs. Alexander Fraser; and 
we have a lively essay descriptive of out-of-doors 
life in the country or by the sea in various 
weathers and seasons, written by W. W. Fenn, 
and headed “Under the Umbrella ”—in other 
words, the sketcher’s white-canvas shelter. The 
Monthly Packet is so full at present of continued 
papers, and parts of stories, letters, and cameos, that 
we can only express general satisfaction of perusal. 
There is, however, one piece of poetry, “ Words, 
Words, Words,” which stands by itself and un- 
connected, and in rhythm, spirit, and 5 
expression, claims for itself the credit of being 
true and genuine fire. In the Charing Cross 
Magazine Mr. Hatton’s “Queen of Bohemia” 
promises to be a stirring novel; but it is 
oddly yoked with a biography of St. Patrick, 
with extracts from his teaching, obviously com- 
piled by a staunch Protestant. In “The Mask 
and the Lyre” Roscius Secundus airs two 
or three slender theatrical on-dits; and R. A. 
Lea winds up with a passable copy of verses on 
G. A. Watts’s picture of Love and Death in the 
Grosvenor Gallery. The ‘St. James's Magazine 
aud United Empire Review comes out well printed 
in bold type from the offices of the same publish- 
ing company as the Charing Cross, and, in our 
opinion, merits higher commendation. Its second 
novel, “ Only a Music-Master,” is interesting, if a 
little improbable, and certainly not ill-written. 
It aims at satisfying curiosity in a variety of 
fields, and has readable articles on “ Wagner in 
London,” “England’s Colonial Empire,” and 
“Ritualism considered as an Antagonism to 
Rome.” Roger Quiddam, the writer’s, views will 
be gleaned from his concluding sentence : “ Better 
the mild disease of Ritualism than the’ full viru- 
lence of Roman Domination.” “ Love versus 
Learning” is a rather arch bit of poetry, by C. C. 
W. Naden. The Covent Garden Magazine would 
be better for half as many articles. ‘Open 
Spaces” and “Cottage Gardens” are admirable 
subjects barely opened, whereas none deserve better 
to be fully treated. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 


Tue University of Strassburg has passed through 
its first lustrum. Opened on May 1, 1872, it 
celebrated its fifth anniversary on May 2 of 
this year, instead of May 1, in order to enable 
the Emperor and the Crown Prince of Germany 
to be present at the commemoration. The Em- 
peror, who seems always to have time for every- 
thing, was present while speeches were made and 
songs sung in honour of the founder of the new 
university, and he granted the request of the 
Senate that in future the University of Strassburg 
should be known by the name of “ Kaiser Wilhelm 
Universitit.” From the Report of the Festivities, 
published by authority, we learn that the number 
of students has been steadily progressing. It was 
212 in 1872; it is now 707. The number of Pro- 
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fessors and teachers was 47 in 1872; it is now 92. 
In 1872 the university began with 22 institutions, 
such as laboratories, museums, seminaries, socie- 
ties; it now possesses 38. The library in 1873 
consisted of 220,000 volumes, which have risen to 
nearly 400,000; while the number of books lent 
out annually has risen from 4,920 in 1872, 
to 48,500 in 1876. Besides the speeches and 
songs, there were prizes distributed to stu- 
dents who had been successful in the competi- 
tion for these academic awards. Each faculty 
proposes every year a number of questions 
to answered by the students. There were 
theological, —— medical, and philosophical 
questions. Their character may be judged of by 
the philosophical faculty proposing the following 
subject: —“ Suidae lexicon quam auctoritatem 
habeat in emendandis et fabulis Aristophanis et 
scholiis in easdem conscriptis, ita explorandum est, 
ut Equitum fabulae praecipue ratio habeatur.” The 
prize was awarded to an essay bearing the motto 
“Sed admoneo, utcunque pecus Suidas est, aureum 
tamen esse et e meliore metallo vellus ferre, &c.” 
The author was an undergraduate, G. Buenger, 
and the following is the opinion expressed by the 
faculty :— 

“Is qui dissertationem scripsit, cum intra trium 
Aristophanis fabularum fines ideo caute quaestionem 
constituisset, quia ad has solas plenum fideque dignum 
apparatum criticum congestum habemus, diligenter 
et acute demonstravit, Suidae lectiones non paucas 
magni momenti esse ad verba poetae emendanda, 
proxime autem a Suida abesse inter codices Aristo- 
phaneos librum Mediolanensem in bibliotheca Am- 
brosiana adservatum ; itemque et scholia in Aristo- 
phanem conscripta et emendanda et augenda non 
pauca ex Suidae lexico hauriri posse. Vituperandus 
autem est is qui hanc dissertationem scripsit, quia 
nimio laudandarum Suidae lectionum studio non- 
nunquam abripi se passus est, et quia non paucas de- 
pravatas lectiones ipsi Suidae tribuit quae socordiae et 
negligentiae eorum potius librariorum debentur qui co- 
dices Suidanos exaraverunt. Ceterum cum egregii poetae 
crisin multifariam provexerit, dissertationis auctorem 
dignum esse censet cui propositum certaminis prae- 
mium deferatur ordo philosophorum Argentoratensis.” 
Another prize which was awarded on the same 
occasion was the “Max Miiller Prize,” founded 
by the University of Strassburg for the encourage- 
ment of — scholarship, Prof. Max Miiller 
having declined to accept the salary offered by 
the Government for his lectures during the first 
Semester of the University of Strassburg in 1872. 
The subject proposed was :—“ A Representation of 
the Antiquarian Results which can be obtained 
from the ay Sent rg with regard to the 
Settlements, Manner of Life, and State of Civili- 
sation among the Vedic Aryans.” The prize was 
awarded to Dr. H. Zimmer, and a new one was 
offered for 1879:—“ A Critical Examination of 
the various Readings of the Samhitis, as far as 
they are printed, with a View of restoring the 
original Text of the Vedic Hymns.” The answers 
may be in Latin, German, English, French, or 
Italian; but no one is allowed to compete who 
has not studied during at least four Semesters in 
the University of Strassburg. 








AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


DrEMrne it to be a duty, incumbent upon them 
for various reasons, to take their appropriate part 
in the present great movement to lay open the 
Whole interior of Africa to civilisation and com- 
merce, the Council of the Royal Geographical 
oclety some time back appointed a special com- 
mittee to consider the best means of promoting 
this object. The committee have since been 
maturing their plan of operations and preparing 
a sketch-map to accompany a circular, appealing 
to the society and to the public for support to 
enable them to prosecute such continuous and 
systematic explorations in Africa as they are 
Satisfied will best advance the geographical now- 
ledge of those regions. The committee do not 





propose to confine their operations to the further- 
ance of expeditions under their entire control, 
and they will be willing to assign a grant in aid 
to secure good geographical results from any ex- 
pedition, whether missionary or commercial ; but 
at the same time they are precluded by the charter 
of the society from entering themselves upon any 
undertaking not strictly geographical. They will 
endeavour to collect and diffuse the latest geo- 
graphical information ; to procure its early discus- 
sion before the society ; to point out the more 
immediate desiderata in African geography; to 
prevent waste of effort in desultory or unim- 
portant explorations ; and to turn to good account 
the large resources of the society in books and 
instruments, and especially in the willing services 
of its Fellows who are authorities on African 
matters. In the first place the committee 
suggest the following routes in Eastern Africa 
for exploration or careful examination:—(1) From 
the gold fields in South Africa, past the south end 
of Lake Tanganyika, to Unyanyembe; (2) along 
the east face of the coast range between the Zam- 
besi and the Equator; (3) from the east coast to 
the north end of Lake Nyassa; (4) between the 
north end of Lake Nyassa and the south end of 
Lake Tanganyika; (5) from the coast opposite 
Zanzibar to the south end of Lake Victoria, and 
thence to the north end of Lake Tanganyika ; (6) 
from Mombasa, by Kilimandjaro, to the south-east 
shore of Lake Victoria ; and (7) from Formosa 
Bay along the valley of the River Dana, by Mount 
Kenia, to the north-east shore of Lake Victoria. 
In addition to these specific lines of exploration, 
and in connexion with a trunk-road across the 
continent, the committee think that efforts should 
be made to explore the great extent of unknown 
country to the north of the Lualaba, so as to con- 
nect Equatorial Africa with Darfur, with Lake 
Tchad, and with the valley of the Ogowé, The 
programme of the committee, which will be made 
public in a few days, will be accompanied by an 
excellent map of Africa, showing the work done 
by explorers in modern times, and specially indi- 
cating the portions chiefly explored by British 
travellers, and the routes now proposed for explor- 
ation. We understand that the scheme, of which 
the Prince of Wales is Patron, has already re- 
ceived very encouraging promises of support. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
SPELLING REFORM.—GOVERNMENT SUPPORT. 


‘ Kensington: June 9, 1877. 


Mr. Spedding’s two letters touch mainly on 
three points—the disturbing effect of r in accented 
syllables, the treatment of unaccented syllables, 
the recognition of a reformed —< by Govern- 
ment concurrently with the old. The fact that 
his observations all refer to the opinions I have 
expressed, though it calls upon me to explain my 
usages, is but an insignificant part of the general 
question. It would be, however, quite impossible 
for me within the time at my command before 
the next issue of the AcapEMy to take them into 
proper consideration. I hope to be able to treat 
the first two points in a subsequent letter. To-day 
I would refer very briefly to the third. 

We have no literary Academy in England to 
lay down rules of spelling, but we have three 
bodies which enforce rules, a with 
very sensible penalties for disobeying them. First, 
for adults, the Printing Office, which charges 
extra for “following copy” and for correcting 
back to the original spelling its own perversion 
of the author's text, each office having its own 
peculiar orthographical scheme. Secondly, for 
youths, the Board of Civil Service Examiners, 
which “plucks” more youths for spelling than 
for anything else, but has — no standard, 
and accepts no standard beyond the individual 
— of the individual examiner at any time. 

irdly, the body of School Inspectors, which will 
grant capitation fees only for reading and writing 
in the present orthography, or rather reading in 
the orthography of the particular book used in the 
school, and writing in the orthography which the 
particular inspector may think best. 

The first will follow the lead of the other two. 
If Government, as it is bound to do, publishes a 
system of orthography in a vocabulary form, which 
alone it will accept in the second and third cases, 
the first would be only too glad to follow suit. 
But such a vocabulary could be, and should be, 
double: it should not only contain the literal 
form of the words which the examiners and in- 
spectors should accept, but also the sounds of 
those words expressed in some rational system of 
orthography which could be used independently, 
and not as a mere crutch, like Edwin Leigh’s 
otherwise capital system, of which Sir Charles 
Reed lately spoke so highly from personal observa 
tion in American schools. At present the pro- 
nunciation put to the words in even good schools 
is very bad indeed, and certainly this is rather an 
important matter to be attended to. This second 
part of the vocabulary would then contain an 
authorised reformed spelling, and Government 
might insist first that all children and youths 
examined by their School Inspector and the Civil 
Service Board should be able to read and write 
with perfect correctness of pronunciation in the 
reformed spelling. They should also insist on 
their being able to read correctly in the higher 
Standards in the present spelling. The question 
remains, How far should they insist on their writing 
in the present spelling ? 

For schools I am quite clear that it would be an 
almost entire crushing of all attempts at reformed 
spelling, to insist on the use of the old spelling in 
writing, and that any scheme which involves the 
necessity of learning the present spelling of every 
word misses very much more than half its aim, 
The master of a very good Board School, where 
the children read and spelled remarkably well, con- 
fessed that teaching to spell was very difficult, 
and involved a great loss of time. But as long as 
ability to spell precisely according to the standard 
vocabulary in the old spelling is insisted on by the 
Civil Service, it will also be insisted on by mer- 
chants, and will be a sine qua non of parents, who 
will consider that they are unjustly treated by 
schools that do not prepare their children for 
taking employment afterwards. I perfectly admit 
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the excessive difficulty which thus arises. I have 
always considered it as the one great difficulty in 
the way of a spelling reform. It will be overcome, 
if at all, by very slow degrees; but until it is 
overcome a national reformed orthography is an 
impossibility. The Bishop of Exeter wrote lately 
that the only practical expedient that he could 
devise was for an association of literary men to 
agree upon a spelling, and bind themselves to use 
it on all occasions. We want more than such a 
plan could effect. We must have a system of re- 
presenting sound acknowledged concurrently in 
schools, and accepted by Government as one for 
which capitation fees will be granted, because other- 
wise no schoolmaster would use it. At first, I have 
no doubt, the use of our present orthography 
will be insisted on in the higher Standards, That 
is quite inevitable. But let the reformed spelling 
be as strictly insisted on in the lower Standards, 
and the beginning of the end will be effected. 
This reformed spelling must, however, be one 
sanctioned by Government, because it must be 
that which Government officials allow in all 
schools. If so much as this cannot be obtained 
from the Education Department within ten years, 
farewell to spelling reform ! Some “crutch system,” 
such as Edwin Leigh’s, is then the only feasible plan. 
This is very good indeed so far as mere learning to 
read and learning to spell in the old way are con- 
cerned. It might even form a good introduction 
to a reformed orthography. But it is quite im- 
possible to write as an independent system, quite 
impossible to use as a method of testing pronun- 
ciation, and is in no respect a spelling reform, but 
merely a contrivance for teaching to read and 
write in our present orthography. 

I hope that I have now stated my views as to 
the introduction of a reformed system of spelling 
into subsidised schools with sufficient clearness. 
While judges wear wigs, and insist on barristers 
perching a tailed cauliflower over a full head of 
hair, with a face of coloured hair below it, and 
are not sensible of the excessively grotesque effect 
of the practice, we cannot expect our Civil Service 
to doff its artificial orthography and come to the 
natural head of hair of phonetics. The Civil 
Service may be so tightly bound in red tape that 
it will be the last to stir. But let us have the 
youthful band of hope, and the rest will follow. 
At present one of the greatest difficulties which 
stands in the way is the absolute ignorance of the 
intentionally phonetic structure of our orthography 
which is everywhere to be found. As long as 
people call ea a diphthong, and 7 a vowel, there is 
not much hope for them. Let all persons learn a 
phonetic alphabet when young, and they will soon 
insist on using one when old. 

ALEXANDER J. ELLIs, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, June 18.—3 P.M. Asiatic. 


TvEsDAY, June 19.—7.45 P.M.: Statistical: “ Populations of 
Russia and Turkey,” by E. G. Ravenstein. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological: “ Reports on the Collection of Birds 
made during the Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger,” No. I., 
by P. L. Sclater, No. II., by the Marquis of Tweeddale ; 
““On some new Species of Araneidea,” by the Rev. 
O. P. Cambridge; “‘ Note on the Polish Swan,” by 
J. H. Gurney ; ‘On the Lepidopterous Fauna of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands,” by F. Moore. 

‘WEDNESDAY, June 20.—7 p.m. Meteorological: “‘ Report of the 
Lightning Rod Committee;” “Improvement in the 
Mechanism of self-recording Meteorological Instru- 
ments,” by the Rev. C. J. Taylor; ‘“ Results de- 
rived from Sunshine Records at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich,” and “ Diurnal Variation of the 
Barometer at the same,” by W. Ellis; “ Rainfall of 
Jamaica, 1870-76,’ by G. N. Cox. 

8 P.M. Geological. 

THURSDAY, June 21.—5 P.M. Zoological (Davis Lecture) : “* Man- 
like Apes,” by Prof. A. H. Garrod. 

7 P.M. Numismatic: Anniversary. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “On the Genus Actinometra,” by P. H. 
Carpenter ; “ Peculiarities and Distribution of Rubi- 
aceae in Tropical Africa,” by W. P. Hiern ; ‘“ Genera 
and Species of Australian Phytophagous Beetles,” by 
J. 8. Baly; “Birds of New Guinea, IL,” by R. 
Bowdler Sharpe, 

8 p.m. Chemical, 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries, 

FRipay, June 22.—8 P.M. Quekett. 
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CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


A New Theory of Knowing and Known. By 
John Cunningham, D.D. (Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black.) The writer of this volume, having been 
deeply impressed with the contradiction which 
exists between all mental philosophy and common 
sense with respect to the nature of knowledge, 
sets himself to prove that common sense is right, 
and that what the mind immediately knows is not 
a sensation, impression, idea, or mental modifica- 
tion, but a material object. The arguments by 
which the author tries to establish his conclusion 
are decidedly original. Every mental state or act 
is the consciousness of something material and 
external. There is no such thing as a mental 
object of consciousness. To say that I am 
conscious of a feeling of pleasure is simply a 
pleonasm. All feeling or sensation, so far 
from being a primitive datum out of which, or 
upon which, the mind constructs perception, is but 
a mode of perception itself. It is incorrect to say 
“T have an olfactory sensation;” the correct 
affirmation would be “I feel some odorous body,” 
or “I feel fragrance.” With respect to the 
organic sensations which do not imply an external 
object, Dr. Cunningham holds that what we feel, 
or are conscious of, is the bodily seat of the sensa- 
tion. He does notspeak of subjective sensations, 
as those of the retina. Of these it is obvious that 
he would have to say that they are either false 
perceptions, and so non-existent, or that, in their 
case, we perceive the bodily organ acted on. The 
author seems to think that feeling or conscious- 
ness is diffused throughout the body, and that the 
mind has some dim knowledge of all the bodily 
nerves, muscles, &c. It is plain that by this con- 


trivance of thought Dr. Cunningham manages to 
get rid of a number of perplexing problems. In 
truth, by simply assuming that reality is, from the 
first, somehow immediately grasped by conscious- 


ness, he renders any ‘philosophic investiga- 
tion of the real, as well as of the conditions 
of knowledge, unnecessary. The author evi- 
dently congratulates himself on thus making an 
end of philosophy. So completely carried away, 
indeed, does he seem to be by this prospect 
that he wholly overlooks the numerous contra- 
dictions of fact which his line of reasoning in- 
volves. A theory which makes a feeling of 
pleasure homogeneous with perception; which 
affirms that we are from the first conscious of our 
nerves ; that denies the existence of any such 
thing as unintellectualised sensation or feeling, is, 
one fears, sufficiently opposed alike to individual 
experience and to the best-determined data of 
modern psychology to fail of any effect except, 


perhaps, that of a certain kind of intellectual 


amusement, 


Modern Physical Fatalism and the Doctrine of 
Evolution, including an Examination of Mr. H. 
Spencer's “ First Principles.” By Thomas Rawson 
Birks. (Macmillan.) Professor Birks seems to 
have a good supply of militant ardour. After de- 
molishing the current form of Utilitarian Ethics, 
he here proposes to overwhelm Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s no less popular doctrine of Evolution. 
The volume consists of a series of lectures which 
appear, with a good deal of digression, to follow 
the argument of Mr. Spencer's First Principles. 
The writer attacks Mr. Spencer from two differ- 
ent stand-points, neither of which, perhaps, 
is the most advantageous conceivable—namely, 
that of a philosophy which distinctly avows its 
partial dependence on Biblical teaching, literally 
construed, and that of a mathematics which has 
not reflected on its own ultimate principles, and is 
accordingly very apt to flounder in a quagmire of 
pseudo-philosophy. Mr. Birks, as might be sup- 
posed, manages now and again to expose a weak- 
ness in his adversary’s position, More especially 
his criticism of Mr. Spencer’s numerous necessities 
of thought, and of their compatibility with the 
doctrine of the Unknowable, though not wholly 





new, is a vigorous exhibition of common-sense 
reasoning. On the other hand, many of his 
strictures betray an inability to seize the real 
philosophical purport of terms and proposi- 
tions, and an excessive readiness to appeal to 
the first unexamined impression of the non- 
philosophical mind, rather than undertake a 
penetrating critical examination .of the principles 
referred to. In fact, Mr. Birks distinctly takes 
his stand on common sense as opposed to philo- 
sophic thought. A curious illustration of the 
writer's confusion as to philosophic ideas is seen 
in his supposition that advancing physics has 
already carried us from the region of phenomena 
to that of noumena—that is to say, to the forces 
which underlie all material manifestations. The 
progress of astronomy, we are told, was “ halting 
and slow so long as the view was confined to the 
phenomena.” Newton made the real scientific ad- 
vance when he gave up contemplation of pheno- 
mena in favour of the noumena. Mr. Birks has 
also a chapter on Natural Selection, in which he 
piles up in rather too indiscriminating a manner 
the arguments commonly brought against this 
principle. Throughout the volume the writer 
seeks to clench each step in his argument by an 
appeal to Biblical authority. It is repeatedly 
urged as an objection to “the new philosophy” 
that it shows “the cry of the patriarch” to be 
“ an utterance of pure and unmingled folly.” 

Der Pessimismus. Von Johannes Huber. 
(Munich: Ackermann.) This little work, of 
something more than 100 pages, is an excellent 
review of the history of pessimism, in ancient and 
modern times, and in its popular and philosophic 
forms. The author has evidently taken great 
pains to trace out vestiges of pessimism in the 
principal literatures. It might have been better, 
perhaps, if he had classified the different forms of 
pessimistic belief, illustrating apart the cruder 
forms in popular literature and the reasoned 
systems. It is quite possible that they all alike 
repose, in part at least, on one kind of impulse; 
yet an-exclamation of the Cassandra of Aeschylus 
respecting the shadowy and evanescent nature of 
life is a very different thing in appearance from 
the reasoned condemnation of life of a Buddhist 
or of Hartmann. Herr Huber gives us a short but 
clear statement of the pessimistic philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and later followers, as 
Bahnsen. The estimate of German pessimism is 
still lower than that of Dr. Pfleiderer in his 
popular account. of the movement, Der moderne 
Pessimismus. The latter is disposed to concede & 
good deal to the pessimists, and to treat their 
extravagances with something of good-natured 
humour. Herr Huber seems to have a deep dis- 
like to the new philosophy, which he connects 
very closely with materialism and Darwinism. 
At the same time many of his arguments against 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann are pertinent and 
forcible. Like Pfleiderer, our author would find 
an antidote for pessimism in the recognition and 
pursuit of an ethical and religious ideal of life. 

Principles of Mental Physiology. By William 
B. Carpenter, M.D., &c., &c. Fourth Edition. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) Dr. Carpenter's work 
has very soon reached a fourth edition, and this 
fact, together with the notice taken of it i 
certain high regions, seems to show that it has 
attained a considerable measure of popularity. 
Whether all the praise prefixed to the new edition 
is deserved may be well doubted. It is one 
thing to write an interesting exposition of 4 
singularly curious field of science by help of 
an immense deal of biographical illustration, 
another thing to contribute to the definiteness 
and stability of a science. The leading idea 
in Dr. Carpenter's psychology is that of the 
antithesis between volition, which is the 1m 
mediate action of the Ego, and all the rest of 
mental activity, which is correlated with nervous 
processes and is “ automatic ”—i.e. causally deter- 
mined. In the long preface to the new edition 
the writer contends against the “ automatists, 
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such as Professors Huxley and Clifford, for the 
existence of a self-determining power in the Ego 
which is wholly unrelated to bodily energy. 
What he here adds, however, does little to 
render more conceivable the relation of this 
occult Ego to a compound mechanism of bodily 
and mental processes, and his arguments consist 
of little more than a somewhat rhetorical protest 
against the disastrous moral results which are 
supposed to follow the determinist’s theory of 
action. That the “sympathetic thrills” said to 
be felt by every Christian disciple at certain bold 
words of Frederick Robertson (Preface, p. xl.) 
have anything to do with an abstruse meta- 
physical question like that of free-will is not very 
apparent. But, then, all this is quite in keeping 
with the author's general style of thought, which 
is eminently limited and concrete, rarely, if ever, 
profound or subtly discriminative. 

The Physical Basis of Immortality. By An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; London: Tribner.) This little 
work is the outcome of a combination of worthy 
impulses—an eager quest of all known facts, 
whether agreeable or otherwise, and a strong 
tenacious assurance of the reality of that which to 
the author herself is the one noble aspect of per- 
sonal existence. Her frankness in confessing the 
influence of “ a passionate desire to justify a pre- 
conceived conviction ” is as commendable as it is 
rare. The survey of the latest acquired territory 
of physical science, and the arguments based on 
the results of the survey, are executed with a good 
deal of care and critical insight, and the train of 
reflection adopted is a favourable instance of the 
regularity, and even nicety, of the action of the 
intellectual machinery even when the initial and 
dominating impulse is a passionate desire for one 
definite issue. The writer, accepting the newest 
theories respecting the nature of force and of 
matter, argues that over and above the ever- 
changing modifications of energy which make up 
the phenomenal material world there are persistent 
anits of force which are themselves eternally un- 
changeable. To these units two other ultimate 
elements must be added in order to explain the 
totality of known existence—namely, extension 
and “ vital” or “sentient forces.” ‘“ Matter is con- 
stituted by force and extension; minds are con- 
stituted by force, extension, and sentient or 
conscious force of varying qualities.” The 
author’s objections to a construction of matter 
out of force apart from extension are strik- 
ing enough, yet it may be doubted whether 
from the stand-point of the common-sense view 
of matter here adopted, this result could be ob- 
tained more easily from force plus extension. Of 
course, if “a sentient unit of being” consists of 
a physical and psychical element which can never 
be dissociated, immortality in a sense is made ont ; 
but a critical reader will ask for much more proof 
of this proposition than the author gives him, and 
will moreover require fuller instruction concern- 
ing the relation of the physical factor in this 
“sentient unit” to that assemblage of distinct 
forces which death does certainly dissociate. 

Elements of Psychology. By Henry N. Day. 
(New York: G. P. ae 4 ened estan: 
Sampson Low.) This is another attempt by an 
American to supply an elementary text-book in 
psychology on the basis of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
system. If any system is well adapted to fill the 
mind of a young learner in philosophy with a 
medley of fine-sounding terms and phrases having 
the least amount of precise connotation, we fancy 
it is Sir W. Hamilton’s. However this be, the 
uptations which issue from the American press 
tend, so far as our experience goes, to choke the 
impulses of critical enquiry by a heap of un- 
examined and ill-defined notions. Mr. Day’s 
volume, though professing to use the latest dis- 
coveries of the science, adds little, if anything, to 
Hamilton’s loosely-constructed scheme. One is 
2 little surprised at finding a writer now classify- 
ing sensations into (a) bodily pleasure and pain; 





(6) those of the general vital sense; (c) of the 
organic sense; and (d) of the special sense. It is 
very likely that psychology is still far from pos- 
sessing that degree of definiteness and coherence 
which would fit it to become a subject for an 
elementary text-book. Yet we think much more 
might be done if expounders would not at once 
set out, as the writer does, from a number of vague 
and eminently confusing “ preliminary ” definitions 
concerning the general attributes of mind, but 
would content themselves with distinguishing, 
classifying, and formulating the laws of the most 
simple and unambiguous mental phenomena, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
BOTANY. 

In the first part of his Beitrége zur Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte der Flechten Dr. Stahl gives 
us the details of his experiments on the sexual 
reproduction of the Collemaceae. It would need 
more space than we can command to state with 
any degree of completeness the various points 
proved or tried with more or less success, so that 
we must content ourselves with a brief notice of 
some of the points of more general interest. In 
view of the recent experiments of Cornu on the 
functions of the spermatia, Dr. Stahl’s conclusions 
will be looked for with interest. Cornu, as it will 
be remembered, succeeded in causing spermatia to 
germinate in water and in nutritive solutions, and 
at once concluded that this fact of their germina- 
tion precluded their being sexual organs. We 
have recently on two separate occasions (ACADEMY, 
March 17, and May 19, 1877) pointed out the 
absurdity of this conclusion, and we find that Dr. 
Stahl, so far from thinking the germination of 
spermatia opposed to their acting as sexual organs, 
mentions this as a fact which might have been 
expected, and reminds us of the well-known out- 
growth of pollen-tubes in sugar solutions. (Com- 
pare, also, germination of conjugating micro- 
zoospores of Ulothrix zonata.) These researches 
were by no means confined to the life-history of a 
single species, but ranged over the representative 
plants in the whole order of Collemaceae, and in 
no case has his examination of the intricate ques- 
tions constantly arising drawn him to conclusions 
beyond those justified by the facts. From the 
following principles Dr. Stahl’s researches never lead 
to departure, but, on the other hand, are a strong 
confirmation of them. The male cells (spermatia) 
formed within closed receptacles, and unendowed 
with the power of motion, reach the female organs 
by the conduction of water. The female organs 
may be divided into three parts according to their 
function—(1) a unicellular organ of conception, 
(2) a conductive canal composed of several cells, 
and (3) an ascogonium (also composed of several 
cells), which, when fertilised, pr uces the spores. 
An important part of this work is the comparison 
of the development of the spore-fructification of 
the Lichens with that of other Ascomycetes and of 
the Florideae. The details of the observations 
impress one with their trustworthiness. The 
illustrations are all that can be desired. The 
author promises several other parts, to which we 
look forward for new points of view in this in- 
teresting question. As remarks on the unsuita- 
bility of the Collemaceae for such researches have 
been made by certain lichenologists in this country, 
we would venture to remind them that the success 
of the investigations is sufficient proof of their 
fitness. Tactics of this kind are only those em- 
ployed by upholders of a falling cause. 

“Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Ascomy- 
ceten.” Vorliufige Mittheilung von Dr. Hermann 
Bauke. (Botanische Zeitung, May.) In this pre- 
liminary part of Dr. Bauke’s investigations the 
life-history of Pleospora herbarum is followed step 
by step. Readers of his Beitrige zur Kenntniss 
der Pycniden will remember the important réle 
played by this fungus in many cultivations, and 
will welcome further contributions to our know- 
ledge of its development. As conclusions drawn 








from the results of very numerous cultivations, the 
following will be of interest. The stylospores, 
Dr. Bauke thinks, are to be regarded as true 
spores; the conidia, on the other hand, only as 
propagative forms, with no functional difference 
from a perennial mycelium. The fact that the 
Alternaria (Sportdesmium) is found to produce 
only Alternaria, and that the Sarcinula, besides 
yielding the Sarcinula, regularly produces Peri- 
thecia (the first instance of Perithecia being ob- 
tained directly from conidia, as far as is known), 
necessitates an alteration of the table showing the 
sequence of the different reproductive forms 
(Bauke, Bettrige zur Kenntniss der Pycniden, 
p. 51). There seems to be no doubt that in 
Pleospora herbarum the Perithecia and Pycnidia 
follow each other in much the same way as the 
alternate sexual and neutral generations of the 
Saprolegnieae, but the genetic relationship in 
which the two forms stand to each other in the 
former case is apparently different from that ob- 
taining in the latter. The Perithecia are the pro- 
duct of fertilisation—this much we may conclude, 
for all analogy is in its favour, though it is fair to 
say that positive proof is absent. The distinctly 
asexually produced Pycnidia develop themselves 
up to the beginning of the formation of the sty- 
lospores really in the same way as the Perithecia. 
On these grounds the author speculates on the 
origin of Pycnidia in connexion with the Theory 
of Descent, and farther in this direction our space 
will not permit us to follow him. We would 
remark that in this interesting question of the Re- 
production of the Ascomycetes the activity has 
lately been on the side of what has been called 
“the Strassburg School” (Journal of Botany)— 
by which we conclude is meant the school of De 
Bary. There is no doubt that when the life- 
history of single species has become better known 
than it is at present, the settlement of the question 
will be a much more simple matter, and we wel- 
come such investigations as those of Drs. Stahl and 
Bauke as the beginning of the end of this discus- 
sion. 


Str Josepu Hooxer has now in the press a new 
edition of the Student’s Flora of the British Islands, 

In the Archives des Sciences (Geneva) will be 
found a most. useful summary of the chief works 
on Vegetable Physiology published in 1876, from 
the pen of M. Micheli. 


A CORRESPONDENCE between Prof. A. de Can- 
dolle and M. A. Cogniaux on botanical nomencla- 
ture is published in the Bulletin of the Belgian 
Botanical Society (tom. xv., p. 477). A very full 
abstract of it is given by Dr. Trimen in the Journal 
of Botany for this month. 





PHILOLOGY, 


Tue translation into German of Prof. Fabretti’s 
Palaeographical Studies, which has just been pub- 
lished by B, G. Teubner at Leipzig, fills an im- 
portant gap in the philological literature of 
Germany. This work, in spite of its modest title, 
may be put by the side of Franz’s Elementa epi- 
graphices Graecae and Kirchhoff’s History of the 
Greek Alphabet, containing as it does a complete 
history of all the ancient national alphabets of 
Italy, from the most ancient period down to the 
times of the Emperors, as deducible from the in- 
scriptions. We would especially call attention to 
the fifth chapter, which contains a very full ac- 
count, starting with the forms occurring in Greek 
inscriptions, of the transformations which every 
single letter has gradually undergone in the Italian 
alphabets. It is here that the admirable intimacy 
of the learned author with the enormous mass of 
Italian inscriptions, which enables him to illustrate 
his argument with a host of well-selected examples, 
becomes particularly conspicuous. Among the 
numerous other subjects discussed in his work we 
may mention the introduction of writing among 
the Etruscans, whose alphabet he treats with 
especial care ; the writing materials used in Italy ; 
the abbreviations, combinations of signs, and 
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modes of interpunction occurring in the inscrip- 
tions; the history of the figures, those of the 
Etruscans especially, etc. The attempted deriva- 
tion of the Phoenician letters from the Egyptian 
at the commencement of his work had better be 
omitted, or perhaps modified, in a future edition of 
it, Deecke’s article in the present number of the 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gresell- 
schaft having made it probable that the Phoenician 
alphabet was really derived from the Assyrian. 
Of course no blame can fall for this upon Prof. 
Fabretti, who confines himself, in that part of his 
work, to acquainting his readers with the results 
of De Rougé’s researches. The German transla- 
tion is wanting here and there in clearness or apt- 
ness of expression. 


Pror, Tu. Benrey has just published, under 
the title Vedica und Verwandtes, a series of papers 
treating mainly of a number of very nice and 
subtle questions of verbal criticism and explana- 
tion of difficult terms in the Vedas, and exhibiting 
fully the author’s profound learning and critical 
acumen. Most of these papers are reprints from the 
Géttinger gelehrte Anzeigen. Karl T. Triibner, of 
Strassburg, is the publisher of this volume, which 
is sold in this country by Messrs. Triibner and Co. 


Unpver the title Dharmashastrasangraha Pandit 
Jibananda Vidyasagara has published, at Calcutta, 
an important collection of twenty-eight Sanskrit 
Dharmashistras, or ancient Hindu codes of re- 
vealed law, filling together no less than 1,289 
closely-printed pages of Devanagari type, in octavo 
size. According to their titles they would belong 
to nineteen individual legislators, to some of whom, 
however, a double or threefold recension of the same 
work is ascribed. In reality these different recen- 
sions have, most of them, as little to do with one 
another as the whole mass of these law-codes has 
to do with the holy sages or deities whose names 
they proclaim. And, with regard to some of 
those works which are published here for the first 
time, there exists a strong suspicion that the 
belong to the last of the four classes into whic 
Biihler, in his Preface to the Digest of Hindu Law 
edited by him and West, divides the metrical 
Dharmashistras—viz, that of forgeries of the 
Hindu sectaries. This is quite clear in the 
case of the Laghu Vishnu, of the Vriddha Ha- 
rita and of the Vriddha Gautama, which have 
evidently been composed by adherents of the 
Vaishnava creed, and may be of quite recent 
origin. Biihler mentions a Brihad recension of 
Harita and a Laghu Vishnu as productions of this 
kind ; they may be identical with the two works 
first mentioned, though this is by no means cer- 
tain, as the number of recensions of an Indian 
law-book is apt to be almost endless. The second 
Uranas of the present collection, being a metrical 
work, is certainly different from that mentioned 
by Biihler as a prose extract from an ancient 
Dharmasitra passing under this name. The most 
extensive among the works published for the first 
time here is the Brihat Paracara. From a some- 
what cursory inspection of its contents we should 
consider it as very doubtful whether this code is 
a secondary enlargement of (as Biihler contends), 
or has, indeed, anything to do with, the shorter 
work commonly ascribed to Paricara and com- 
mented by Vadhava, of which the present collec- 
tion contains a reprint from the old Calcutta 
edition in Bengali type. Among the other re- 
prints from the old Calcutta edition the Vishnu 
and Vasishtha Smritis are the most important, 
Gautama’s and Yajnavalkya’s law-books having 
been published meanwhile, with the help of ex- 
cellent MSS. and commentaries, and in a far more 
correct form, by Stenzler. As to the high value 
and antiquity of these two works, which are 
written in mixed prose and verse and haye many 
verses incommon with the code of Manu, scholars 
are generally agreed, and since, in consequence of 
an unfortunate accident, copies of the old Calcutta 
collection of Smritis have become very scarce, 
the present reyrint is highly welcome, although 





the text it exhibits seems to be wanting in cor- 
rectness here and there. 


In the new number of the Archiv fiir slavische 
Philologie, Prof. Jagié continues his erudite 
Studien tiber das altslovenisch-glagolitische Zo- 
graphos-Evangelium, and Prof. Wesselovsky his 
valuable essay on Die Sage vom babylonischen 
Reich. Dr. Clemens Hankiewicz writes on the 
tonic accent in the Little-Russian verb, and Dr. 
Joseph Jireéek on the substitution of h for g in 
Bohemian, and on the remains of the local suffixes 
as and ach in German forms of Slav names of 

laces. A poem describing the defeat of Bogdan 

hmelnitsky and his Cossacks at Beresteczko near 
Brody, in 1651, written by a contemporary on the 
blank leaves of a work entitled De Militia Equestrt, 
is given m two forms, printed in the one as prose 
in Roman characters, and in the other as verse, in 
Cyrillic. An interesting account, illustrated by 
engravings, is also given of what has lately been 
written on the subject of the authenticity of the 
two stones, bearing Runic inscriptions, found in 
1856 at Mikorzyn, near Kempen. There are also 
nine critical notices of new books. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


Mvsicat Association.—( Monday, June 4.) 


Pror. Monx in the Chair. Mr. C. K. Salaman read 
a paper on “English as a Language for Music.” The 
prejudice which has long existed against English as 
a language for music probably dates from the intro- 
duction of Italian opera; it was soon found that it 
did not answer to employ English translations of the 
Italian texts. Each language has its own music; 
and it is the transference of the music of one lan- 
guage to the words of another which is frequently 
objectionable. The existing prejudice is also contri- 
buted to by foreign singers, who attempt to sing in 
English, but are not able to pronounce it properly ; 
even English singers are frequently defective in this 
respect. The imperfection of the phonetic elements 
of the language was admitted, and the way was pointed 
out in which the roughnesses ought to be evaded. 
The early Italian composers studied the musical 
quality of the language they employed with a care of 
which we have no conception. English has a special 
advantage in the extent and expressiveness of its 
vocabulary ; Handel’s songs are enough to show that 
any defects must be sought for elsewhere than in the 
language. Messrs. Ellis, Osborne, Cummings, and 
the _— took part in the discussion which 
ensued. 


Socrety or Brericat Arcnarotocy.—( Tuesday, 
June 4.) 
Dr. S. Brrcu, President, in the Chair. The following 
papers were read :—‘ On a Collection of Babylonian 
Dated Contract Tablets,” by W. St. C. Boscawen. 
In this paper the author presented to the society the 
results of his examination of a collection of about 
three thousand Babylonian dated contracts, now 
added to the Assyrian Department of the British 
Museum.—‘ The Defence of a Magistrate Falsely 
Accused; from a Tablet in the British Museum,” 
translated by H. F. Talbot. This tablet, marked 
K 31, is preserved in the British Museum, and has 
been published in the fourth volume of Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, plate 53. It is very different both in 
style and subject from anything that has been hitherto 
translated. It is a letter to the king from a magis- 
trate named Nebo-balatzu-ikbi, protesting his entire 
innocence of the charges brought against him. He 
seems in great trouble: the letter passes from one 
subject to another almost without warning; the dic- 
tion is rapid and passionate, and there can be little 
doubt that we have here the original letter, and 
not a copy made from it afterwards. The chief 
charges against him appear to have been two. First, 
disloyalty to the king (perhaps treason); and, 
secondly, complicity in the abduction of a young 
lady of noble birth, which crime he utterly de- 
nies all knowledge of, and professes his readiness, 
if the king is not satisfied, to submit to any judicial 
investigation that the king may desire.—“ On some 
further desired Aids to the Study of Assyrian.” By 
the Rev. William Houghton. The author having 
taken a glance at existing aids to the study of As- 





syrian, called the attention of the members to what he 
considered were still desiderata. These were, he 
thought: 1. A list of Assyrian verbs, there being at 
present no existing catalogue. Mr. Honghton had 
drawn out a list of about 150 verbs, with their mean- 
ings, Semitic equivalents, &c., which he would place 
at the disposal of the society. If this list—subject to 
Mr. Sayce’s revision, which, with his usual kindness, 
he had promised—were printed, incomplete though it 
was at present, and placed in the hands of Assyrian 
students, it would receive from time to time fresh 
additions of verbs and their meanings, so that in time 
a pretty full list would be ready for reference. 2. 
The production, by the skilful hands of Mr. Ready, of 
facsimiles of some of the original cylinders and tab- 
lets in the British Museum. 3. A work like Smith’s 
Assurbanipal, with copious explanatory notes, similar 
to those in Mr. Sayce’s Reading Lessons at the end of 
his Assyrian Grammar. 4. A dictionary of all known 
Accadian words. This want had been partly supplied 
by M. Lenormant’s Etudes, recently published. 5. A 
condensed vocabulary of the Assyrian language, as a 
nucleus for a complete lexicon of that language by 
English Assyriologists. The author stated that he 
had heard that the preparations of casts from the 
tablets had already received the attention of Mr. W. 
R. Cooper, the secretary of the society. The paper 
concluded with a specimen page of the proposed list of 
Assyrian verbs. 





ZooxocicaL Sociery.—( Tuesday, June 5.) 


Pror. W. H. Frowsr, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. A communication was read from Dr. A. B. 
Meyer, enclosing a paper by the late Dr. Bowerbank, 
describing five new species of sponges, discovered by 
Dr. Meyer at the Philippine Islands and New Guinea 
during his recent travels in the Eastern Archipelago. 
—Communications were read from Mr. E, L. Layard, 
containing some remarks on the exact localities of cer- 
tain species of birds of the islands of the South 
Pacific, and a paper by Mr. R. B. Sharpe on the Cucu- 
lidae of the Ethiopian Region. A communication was 
read from Mr. Arthur G. Butler, containing an account 
of a collection of Lepidoptera made at Cape York and 
on the South-East Coast of New Guinea by the 
Rev. J. S. MacFarlane.—Dr. A. Giinther read a 
Report on a collection of Fishes made during the late 
Arctic Expedition by Mr. Hart, Naturalist on board 
H.MLS. Discovery. Among them was a new species 
of charr, from a lake near the winter-quarters of the 
Discovery, which it was proposed to call Salmo Naresi. 
—A communication was read from Mr. D. G. Elliot, 
containing a review of the genera and species of 
Ibidinae or sub-family of Ibises.—A communication 
was read from Mr. Martin Jacoby, containing the 
descriptions of some new species of Phytophagous 
Coleoptera from various parts of the world.—Messrs. 
P. L. Sclater and O. Salvin read descriptions of six 
apparently new species of birds from collections 
lately received from Ecuador and Peru. Among 
these was a remarkable new duck of the genus 
Fuligula from the vicinity of Lima, Peru, proposed to 
be called Fuligula Nationi after Prof. Nation, its dis- 
coverer.—Mr. A. H. Garrod read the third part of 
his series of papers on “The Anatomy of Passerine 
Birds,” and treated specially of some modifications of 
the tracheophonine larynx which he had lately ascer- 
tained to occur in the genera Pteroptochus and Gralla- 
ria.—Mr. George French Angas cornmunicated notes on 
a collection of land and fresh-water shells from S.W. 
Madagascar; among these Mr. Angas pointed out 
three new spieces of Helix, one of Bulimus and one of 
Physa, which he proposed to call Helix Watersi, H. 
Balstoni, H. ekongoensis, Bulimus Balstoni, and Physa 
madagascariensis.—A second communication from Mr. 
Angas contained the description of a remarkable shell 
from Japan, which he named .Thatchera mirabilis, also 
the description of a new species of Leiodomus from 
Kurrachi, Scinde, proposed to be called L. kurra- 
chensis. 





Entomotocicat Soctery.—( Wednesday, June 6.) 


J. W. Dunnina, Esg., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. J. W. Douglas exhibited sixteen species of 
Peyllidae taken by him during the latter half of 1876. 
Four of the species were new to Britain, and Mr. 
Douglas took the opportunity of calling the attention 
of entomologists to the wide field for investigation 
offered by these insects, the natural history of many 
of the species being quite unknown.—Mr. F. Grut 
exhibited a white cotton-like nest from Jamaica sup- 
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posed to be the work of some insect.—Mr. H. Goss 
exhibited a dark variety of Cleora glabraria.—Mr. 
C. O. Waterhouse exhibited a magnificent new dragon- 
fly from Borneo, which he proposes to call Gynacantha 
plagiata. The specimen, which was a female, mea- 
sured about six and a-half inches across the wings.— 
The Secretary read a circular from Dr. Buchanan 
White, of Perth, asking entomologists to assist him 
with species of Hemiptera, as he was engaged in 
working out that order of insects.—Dr. Sharp com- 
municated a note on some species of Rhyncophorous 
beetles from New Zealand which he had sent to Dr. 
Leconte when that entomologist was working at these 
insects. The note contained Dr. Leconte’s views of 
the specimens, and some remarks were made thereupon 
by Mr. Pascoe.—Mr. J. W. Slater communicated a 
paper on “ The Food of Gaily-Coloured Caterpillars,” 
in which he attempted to show that brightly-coloured 
larvae fed upon plants which were either actually 
poisonous or were capable of giving rise to the forma- 
tion of poisons. 


-... 





Cuemicat Soctery.—( Thursday, June 7.) 


Dr. Guapstone in the Chair. The following papers 
were read :—1. “On the Gases enclosed in Lignite, 
Coal, and Mineral Resin from Bovey Heathfield,” by 
J. W. Thomas. Four samples were examined, two of 
which contained much hydrated oxide of iron in the 
cleavages. The gases consisted chiefly of carbonic 
acid, carbonic oxide, nitrogen, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. In one case sulphur sublimed off in 
yellow crystals; organo-sulphur compounds, mercap- 
tan, sulphide of allyl, &c., were also present in the 
gases. The lignites resemble cannel coal more than 
any other of the true coals as regards the occluded 
gases, but are far less stable, decomposing, in vacuo, 
below 200° C., while the true coals resist a tempera- 
ture of 300° C. It seems probable that the iron 
pyrites of true coal have derived their sulphur from 
that existing in organic combination in the plants 
from which coal is produced.—2. “ On Apparatus for 
Gas Analysis,” by Dr. Frankland. The author pro- 
poses to substitute for the indiarubber cork, which 
has several disadvantages, at the bottom of the water 
cylinder, a cast-iron base through which the two glass 
tubes pass, and are firmly clamped by a wooden 
clamp; the latter is screwed to the cast-iron base. 
The most important improvement is, however, the 
removal of the steel clamps which connect the labora- 
tory and measuring tubes. These are replaced by 
a glass cup at the top of the measuring tube, into 
which fits the drawn-out end of the laboratory tube 
covered with thin sheet indiarubber. This flexible 
joint, when wetted and covered with mercury, is quite 
airtight—3. “On Narcotine, Cotarnine, and Hydro- 
cotarnine,” Part V., by Dr. Wright. The preparation 
of bromhydrocotarnine hydrobromide, bromocotarnine 
hydrobromide, and tribromhydrocotarnine hydrobro- 
mide is described; the second of these bodies when 
heated to 200° splits into a new base, tarconine, and 
a large amount of an indigo-blue substance; the 
latter body is very insoluble, but dissolves in strong 
sulphuric acid, forming a magnificent intense purplish 
solution. Bromocotarnin crystallises in fine scarlet 
crystals. Noropianic acid and other substances were 
also prepared and their properties examined.—4. “ On 
Otto of Limes,” by C. H. Piesse and Dr. Wright. 
A terpene-like body, boiling at 176° C., was obtained 
which yielded but little cymene. The residue in the 
retort after standing 2—3 months formed a quantity 
of crystals. These crystals were investigated and 
their composition determined.—5. “On primary nor- 
mal Heptyl Alcohol and some of its Derivatives,” by 
C. F. Cross. Pure oenanthol was prepared with a 
Specific gravity of 0°823 at 16° C. Pure heptyl 
alcohol is colourless, has an agreeable odour, specific 
gravity at 0° 0°833, boils at 175°. Heptyl chloride, 
bromide, iodide, acetate, and oenanthylate were pre- 
pared and examined ; their boiling points closely agree 
with those caleulated by Schorlemmer.—6. “ On the 
Transformation of Aurin into Rosanilin,” by Messrs. 
Dale and Schorlemmer. The authors find the spectra 
of the hydrochlorides of their new base and rosanilin 
quite identical. They have also prepared from their 
base Hofmann’s violet, aniline blue, and aniline green. 





Puystcat Socrery.—(Saturday, June 9.) 
Pror. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Mr. S. 
P, Thompson read a paper on “ Interference Fringes 
After referring to the 


Within the Nicol Prism.” 





original paper by the inventor in 1828, in which this 
phenomenon was referred to, he gave a general de- 
scription of it prior to explaining the cause. If the 
field of a Nicol be explored by the eye, it will be 
seen to be bordered on one side by a margin of violet- 
blue light, and on the other, when the light passes 
obliquely through the prism, by an orange band, 
within which lie a series of coloured fringes; these 
latter are very clearly seen with monochromatic light, 
when a second set, within the blue band, also appears. 
The author showed that these two sets are due to 
interference taking place within the film of balsam 
at the critical angle of total reflexion for ordinary 
and extraordinary rays respectively: they are there- 
fore analogous to the interference bands in a thin 
film placed beneath a prism of a more highly refract- 
ing substance, and occurring just within the limit of 
total internal reflexion, as first observed by Sir W. 
Herschel.—At the conclusion of the scientific business 
of the society, a special general meeting was held. 








FINE ART. 
TWO BOOKS ON ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 


Mr. Murray has lost no time in adding to his 
Cathedral Handbooks a Guide to the Abbey 
Church of St. Albans, compiled with the care 
which distinguishes that popular series, and 
illustrated with engravings of more than average 
merit. It will be a most useful manual for the 
numerous pilgrims who are likely to visit the 
new cathedral, and cannot fail to inspire them 
with an interest in one of our noblest Norman 
structures. St. Albans Abbey—for such, we 
expect, it will always be called—possesses several 
unique features. In length it is only exceeded 
by Winchester Cathedral—the longest mediaeval 
church in the world—and its tower is stated to 
be the heaviest in the kingdom. But the most 
striking characteristic of the structure is its stern- 
ness, which is due not merely to its vast propor- 
tions, but also in great measure to the material 
used—the flat, broad Roman tile gathered from 
Verulamium. It stands well—not, perhaps, in 
quite so commanding a position as Durham or 
Lincoln—and the distant view of it from the 
south and south-east is very grand. When 
covered with its original casing of white cement 
it must have resembled a snowy mountain tower- 
ing above the woods by which it was surrounded. 
The architectural history of the abbey is compara- 
tively simple. The Norman church which woos belle 
by Abbot Paul, and dedicated by his successor in 
1115, differed but little from the ae structure, 
except that the west front was flanked by square 
towers. The ground-plan was much the same. 
Each transept, however, opened eastward into 
two apsidal chapels, and the presbytery was 
separated from its aisles by a solid wall, and 
ended in an apse. For about a century no 
alteration was made. Then the plain work at 
the western end of the nave was reconstructed 
in the graceful Early English style, and soon 
afterwards nearly the whole of the presbytery and 
its aisles were rebuilt. The Lady Chapel was 
added during the Abbacy of Hugh of Eversden 
(1308-1326), but, in spite of the richness of its 
details, is inferior in artistic sentiment to the work 
westward of it. Subsequent changes were un- 
important and not for the better, but we need not 
trace the course of decadence which has now been 
brought to a happy termination. In Mr. Murray’s 
Handbook will be found a very interesting and in- 
telligible account of all that Sir Gilbert Scott has 
done and still is doing. It is only just to add 
that the restoration of the shrines of St. Alban 
and St. Amphibalus, and the reconstruction of the 
Lady Chapel, owe much of their success to the 
skill and care of Mr. John Chapple, Sir Gilbert’s 
clerk ofthe works. The monumental history of 
the Abbey is less interesting than might be ex- 
pected. The chantry tomb of Humphry, Duke of 
Gloucester, is the most conspicuous monument, 
and we might suggest that a grand feature might 
be added to the rather bare interior by the erection 








of a suitable memorial to the three great 
Lancastrian nobles—Beaufort, Percy, and Clifford 
—who fell in the first battle of St. Albans. 
Having commented from time to time upon 
Mr. Comyns Carr’s History of the Abbey Church 
of St. Albans (Seeley) as the instalments of it ap- 
peared in successive numbers of the Portfolio ; 
we need say little more than that we are 
glad to see that the author has now published the 
work in a separate form and thus given permanence 
to the results of his industry. Mr. Carr does not 
profess to be a profound antiquary, but he has 
consulted the best authorities—historical and 
architectural—upon the subject of his pen, and 
has carefully digested what he has gathered from 
these sources. His volume will not be out of 
place either in the library or the drawing-room, 
and needs chiefly a good index to make it as useful 
to the student of history as it is attractive to the 
lover of art. The erection of St. Albans into 
an episcopal see renders the publication especially 
opportune, but its subject is so interesting and 
has been so well treated both by the writer and 
his artist colleagues that the book would have 
secured a favourable reception at any time. The 
etchings of St. Cuthbert’s screen, the Abbey 
from St. Peter's Street, and St. Alban’s shrine, 
are particularly clear and delicate, and the 
numerous woodcuts with which Mr. Kent 
Thomas has illustrated the letterpress are almost 
uniformly good. We will not rank the recovery 
of St. Alban’s shrine with the treasure-trove of 
Ephesus and Mycenae, but the magnitude of the 
latter ought not to prevent us from recognising 
the importance of the former “find,” and a 
perusal of Mr. Carr’s volume will help the reader 
to appreciate what Sir Gilbert Scott has already 
done at St Albans, as well as secure his wishes 
for the speedy completion of the work. 
Cartes J, RoBrnson. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
(Fourth and Concluding Notice.) 


Ir remains for us to speak of the sculpture, water- 
colours, architecture, &c. 

Sculpture.—It is undoubtedly true that the 
most memorable sculptural work of the year is 
the production of an oil-painter ; and even that 
the artist in question has succeeded, not only in 
outstripping his sculptural competitors, but in 
supplying the work which will chiefly, in what- 
ever branch of art, distinguish to after-times the 
Academy Exhibition of 1877. As we all know, 
Mr. Leighton is the artist here in question, and 
his bronze group of an Athlete Wrestling with a 
Python is the work. This is a performance pre- 
eminent in life and energy ; finely natural in style 
—neither ignoring ordinary nature, nor relying 
upon it unduly, to the exclusion of what is ele- 
vated in type, and conformable to the high tradi- 
tions of sculpture; and altogether worthy to 
assume its place amid the elect examples of 
modern statuary. The contest between the man 
and the serpent is truly a death-struggle, in which 
@ moment’s intermission of effort on either side 
would be fatal. An instant before and the result 
might have been dubious; but now we are allowed 
to feel that a hair’s-breadth of superiority has 
been won by the human combatant, and that, as 
he will assuredly not relax a muscle nor neglect 
the shadow of a chance, his victory is certain. 
With a fine instinct for the true essence of 
his subject, it is to the face of the athlete that 
the artist has given the highest sense of victory: 
his thews and sinews are conquering, hardly 
just conquering: in assurance and foresight he 
conquers altogether, and triumphs while he 
agonises still. The knit, sweating brow is there ; 
the clenched lips and nostrils; the eyes potently 
darkened ; the crisp yet dank hair. His right arm 
strains outward to its utmost length, tearing the 
serpent away from him—its serrated neck, 
wrenched aside from its crushing curvature, run- 
ning straight and parallel to the arm, The right 
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leg is backward, the thigh swerving out: the foot 
grips the soil, with a fearfully-swollen cross-vein. 
The ancle of this foot is crossed by the python’s 
tail, which droops comparatively lax along the 
ground, but viciously wreathing upwards with 
the anterior scales: two enormous folds of the 
serpentine body come fiercely across the left thigh 
below the navel, and the left leg is thrown 
vigorously out—every movement of the man’s 
body being consentaneous, and in the last throe 
of effort. The left hand grasps the vast upper 
loop of the serpent, whose open mouth, ferocious 
in the clenched right hand, but soon to be only 
impotent in malignity, and the crawling fork of 
its tongue, threaten their last. Equally expres- 
sive with all the rest of his frame is the tightness 
of the man’s back and hind-quarters, compressed 
and all but crushed by the portentous reptile. 


This admirable work is placed, apart from the 
mass of sculptures, in the lecture-room: a terra- 
cotta group by M. Dalou, Une Boulonnaise 
allaitant son Enfant, bears it company. Fresh 
and graceful in its loveliness throughout, this 
group is especially delightful where, in the open- 
ing of the largely folding cloak, the mother’s 
hands and the infant’s head and back come ten- 
derly together. Lord Ronald Gower contri- 
butes two works which must be admitted 
to raise him out of the level of amateurship 
into that of artistic sculpture. “ La Garde 
meurt ef ne se rend pas” is vigorous and 
striking — picturesque without being exactly 
anti-sculptural. The Guardsman lies on the 
trampled corn, grasping his bayoneted musket with 
his left hand, and propping himself on his right, 
with a spirited turn of the head and body. Much 
simpler and less difficult than this, yet the higher 
effort of the two on the whole, is Marte Antoinette 
leaving the Prison of the Conciergerie on the Day 
of her Execution, Her hands are bound behind 
her; the head tosses to the left, with an intense 
expression of disdain—the disdain at once of an 
outraged woman and of an unbending aristocrat ; 
the unison of line between the head and the whole 
body down to the feet is thoroughly attained. It 
is not our business here to enquire why a sort of 
sentimental cult is still kept up in many quarters 
for this highly-condemnable queen and very faulty 
woman, eighty-four years after she paid the 
penalty of her anti-national offences. Lord Ronald 
Gower burns his art-incense before whom he 
chooses, and here he burns it well. Mr. Woolner 
has two busts placed side by side— William Fuller 
Maitland, Esq., and Edmund Law Lushington, 
the former posthumous. They present a striking 
contrast: the face of Mr. Fuller Maitland having 
been anything but adaptable to the purposes of 
sculpture, while that of Mr. Lushington is ready 
chiselled by Nature, with keen vigorous lines and 
decisive expression, for the artist’s hand. A full- 
length statue of Edwin Field, to be placed in the 
new Law Courts, is contributed by the same sculp- 
tor; the ag is one of deeply-absorbed thought, 
and the face will recall to many memories, with 
much faithfulness, that of a gentleman highly 
esteemed in artistic as well as legal circles. 
The marble medallion of Dr. John Tyndall is re- 
markable for its fine and reserved modelling, at 
once delicate and manly, but perhaps the counten- 
ance might have been made rather less prosaic 
without sacrificing truthfulness. Mr. Armstead’s 
Monument to the late Frederick Walker, A.R.A., 
Marble, to be erected in Cookham Church, is a 
genuine piece of portraiture: it is not Mr, Arm- 
stead’s fault that the strong lines of the profile 
will give the spectator an impression considerably 
different, on the whole, from that which the 
undersized painter produced in life—the discrep- 
ancy having in fact been between his face and 
figure, rather than between the fleshly and the 
marble face. The same sculptor exhibits three 
Parts of a Monumental Fountain to be erected in 
the Quadrangle of King’s College, Cambridge. Of 
these, two are bronze figures—Religion and Philo- 
sophy—both, as usual with the artist, finely cha- 





racterised and stately in style. The third figure 
is shown as yet only in plaster, King Henry VL, 
Founder of the College. We like it still better 
than the ideal personages: the meek unregal king 
is made to look in some degree peculiar, though 
not odd: he holds the charter of the College, and 
grasps his sceptre, somewhat weakly and ner- 
vously, with the other hand. Besides Mr. Leigh- 
ton, another excellent painter and draughtsman 
appears this year as a sculptor—Mr. Wolf ; whose 
small group of Suspicion, a lioness and her three 
cubs, is delightfully replete with nature and ob- 
servation, and advanced in skill of modelling. 
The gist of the subject is given with extreme 
terseness in the one fact that all the four animals 
have their gaze directed towards a single point— 
the object which excites their instinct of precau- 
tion not being, however, included in the composi- 
tion. Mr. Tinworth sends a curious and noticeable 
group, The Football Scrimmage—certainly a 
great exercise of ingenuity in the tight-pressed 
combination of so many figures, and their variety 
of well-chosen effort and action. Great as its 
merit is in this respect, the work nevertheless 
wants something more of real stress and strain— 
the men seem to be grouping themselves into 
postures of contention, rather than veritably con- 
tending. 

Water-Colours.—We observe with unusual in- 
terest a set of Indian subjects, done by Mr. J. 
Griffiths, of Bombay, an artist of whom we have 
not any previous recollection ; we feel no hesita- 
tion in anticipating a distinguished career for 
him, if (as we suppose) he isa young man. In 
the crowded Street-scene, Bombay, more especially, 
the blazing mid-day sunlight is expressed with 
great directness and intensity: at the feet of the 
figures the shadows lie small and strong, but, in 
the general space of the street the luminosity is so 
fervid as half to put the shadows out again by the 
power of the reflected lights. The artist, seeing 
around him in Bombay as he does vivid colours 
of drapery &c. as well as vivid light, is not more 
afraid of one than of the other: of both he gives 
us a lavish abundance, and plenty of character and 
well-marked detail of incident to boot. A group 
in the left-hand corner is the same as that of 
which a separate study appears on tliese walls 
under the name of A Drink by the Way: here we 
find a precision of representation and a sub- 
stantiality of making-out of which Géréme need 
not be ashamed. Two other specimens are 
entitled Drawers of Water and A Rohilla Sentinel. 
The former is rather hard; but the very bold fore- 
shortening of the man who is strapping a water- 
skin on to a Brahmin bull attests the painter’s 
skill in drawing most unmistakeably. The senti- 
nel, standing within the shade of an ancient 
temple-gate, is a grand figure, specially fine in the 
treatment of drapery and of broad half-tint; the 
feet seem comparatively rather weak. Mr. Grif- 
fiths will certainly do excellent Anglo-Indian 
service in the way of fine art if he perseveres as 
he has begun. The Spectre Ship, by Mr. W. F. 
Stocks, illustrating the famous passage from the 
Ancient Mariner, has an imaginative aspect, assi- 
milating perhaps more with Edgar Poe than 
with Coleridge. Spring and Autumn, by Mr. 
Knewstub, is excellent in style and colour, and 
charming in its childlike candour of expression: a 
little girl with a dark-green dress, red apples, and 
hair like well-browned corn. Another specimen 
by this gentleman is more obviously elevated in 
form and method, and shares the same fine quali- 
ties of execution; it bears the motto— 

“ Robin singing 
How swift swect summer goes and winter comes 
Set my lady thinking.” 
When we are speaking of good colour, we are 
naturally led to make mention of Mrs. Stillman’s 
contribution, Roses and Lilies, This is very plea- 
surably conceived, as well as painted with true 
colourist gusto; it may not be absolutely one of 
Mrs, Stillman’s best works, but looks as if a little 
well-directed effort here and there might yet make 





it such. A lady in red is carrying lilies ; another 
in blue, seated, proffers a rose to a ock; a 
second peacock pecks at other roses on the ground. 
We doubt whether these birds are quite large 
enough ; but, after all, a peacock is not bound to 
be of the maximum size of his species. The 
background of trees is one of the most success- 
ful constituents of the work. The Entomé- 
ment is treated by Mr. H. J. Stock on a 
small scale, but with an amount of severity 
which allies it to elevated art; we trace here 
something pointing towards Titian and something 
towards Michelangelo. Mr. Holiday paints Diana, 
the fair maiden huntress, in a glade of a forest, 
holding her spear and a greyhound in leash; he 
succeeds in imparting to her visage a virginal 
coolness, without repellent frigidity. There is 
much able foliage-painting here, of the Spanish 
chestnut and other trees, and the entire work is 
fine and pure in type, with enough of ideal affinity 
to steer clear of conventionalism on the one hand, 
and of mere model-nature on the otber. 

We can now bid a final adieu to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition—only pausing in our exit to 
specify— 

Water-Colours.—Miss B. Patmore (663), Holi- 
day (666, 732), H. Dalziel (670), Harry Hine 
(679), Thomas Pritchard (703), William Hall 
(722), Penstone (729), Muckley (731), Edith 
Martineau (741), Catharine Sparkes (747), Finnie 
(758), OC. Powell (767), Allchin (771), Frank 
Miles (796), T. Hampson Jones (808), R. W. 
Fraser (879), Ferrari (889), Carelli (900), Miss E. 
Walker (903), S. R. Dickinson (912). 

Crayons, Architecture, §c.— Wallis (762), 
Waterhouse (1093), P. H. Newman (1120), 
Champneys (1154), Sedding (1165), Seddon 
(1166), Dodgshun and Unsworth (1176), F. W. 
Moody (1183), Rajon (1256), H. H. Roberts 
(1260), C. P. Slocombe (1264), E. W. Andrews 
(1265), P. P. Marshall (1267), Miss M. E. 
Burt (1319). 

Sculpture.—Simonds (1428), Birch (1469), 
Boehm (1471, 1512), MacLean (1485), Bell 
(1499), Lawson (1527), W. M. Rosserrt. 








ATTAVANTE, MINIATURIST OF FLORENCE, AND HIS 
PRINCIPAL WORKS. 


(Fourth and concluding Article.) 


To return to our “ Capella.” 

Book If. has no title ornaments beyond the 
initial S (fol. 12). This, standing between two 
lateral borders, covered with blue and gold circlets, 
presents the half-length figure of a philosopher 
with a magnificent beard and flowing hair: his 
dress in ruby or blood-red and gold; his turban 
blue with red fez. The framework of the initial 
adheres to a border of golden arabesques on & 
diapered blue ground, which border passes into 
the middle of the larger marginal decorations. 

Book IIL, the first of those relating to the 
Arts, begins on the left page (fol. 24 6) with a 
full-length figure of Grammatica occupying the 
whole page. 

This miniature has a little story of its own. 
It once was stolen from the book, and for years 
all traces of it lost. By the good fortune and 
zeal, however, of the present indefatigable libra- 
rian, Sig. Valentinelli, it has been recovered, and 
with other fragments which had been similarly 
pilfered, restored to its original place. The traces 
of the theft are still, though slightly, perceptible. 
This Lady Grammatica is represented in the guise 
of a young Florentine damsel, seated on a doc- 
torial bench placed in a kind of corridor backed 
by a stone wall, over which are seen the blue sky 
and some trees planted Italian fashion in great 
ornamental pots. A rich gold embroidered cloth 
hangs over the back of the seat. She has yellow- 
brown hair, with a delicate veil behind her head ; 
wears a necklace of gold, a blue tunic, and a robe 
of crimson falling over her knees and enveloping 
her feet. Two boys, in ordinary fifteenth-century 
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costume, stand before her as if repeating a lesson. 
In her left hand is a small round tray, on which 
lie a pair of compasses, a pair of scissors, a rule, 
and a roll of parchment. In her right she holds 
an open volume bearing a microscopic inscription, 
which when magnified is found to be a defini- 
tion of her art. 

On the opposite page (fol. 25) is a fine, charac- 
teristic, and what may be now called a thoroughly 
Attavantine, border, of most delicate Cinquecento, 
in gold, on grounds of crimson, green, and blue. 
Circlets, having rims of burnished gold, are placed 
in the corners and centres of the borders, and con- 
tain half-length portraits of illustrious Floren- 
tines. In this golden-brown scroll-work the 
ochre ground is about the colour of yellow oak, 
being probably Roman ochre mixed more or less 
with raw umber. It is, however, very finely mo- 
delled with this, and darker umber, before being 
finally hatched with gold: the chiaroscuro being 
perfect, and the gold touches exceedingly sparing, 
delicate, and true. A blue label at top bears, in 
golden Roman characters, the title : INCIPIT LIBER 
TERTIVS EIVSD. MARTIANI CAPELLAE DE ARTE 
GRAMMATICA. 

The book has two large initials, one beginning 
the introductory verse or Prologue, the other the 
book itself. The former (R, fol. 25), in the midst 
of scrolls of golden foliage on ultramarine, pre- 
sents a half-length — of a thoughtful 
personage crowned with bays, and holding a blue- 
covered book. He wears a crimson gown, having 
a green collar embroidered with gold. This por- 
trait may be intended for Martianus Capella him- 
self, The next page (fol. 26) has another of the 
superbly rich borders for which the volume is 
famous. I have sometimes thought, in common, 
I dare say, with many others, that good old Dr. 
Dibdin in his descriptions of illuminated books 
permitted himself to fall into very needless 
raptures about their charms; but my own ex- 
perience from time to time of unexpected beauties, 
even in books of very general excellence, has given 
me, I must confess, an occasional touch of the 
same madness. A more elaborate, rich, exquisitely- 
finished ornament than this page I certainly never 
saw. It issimply, and in one word, magnificent. 
Iam quite at a loss to know how or where to 
begin a description of it, for no words can convey 
a true idea of its exceptional delicacy and 
splendour. Colour and drawing combine to pro- 
duce a perfect masterpiece. Half-lengths of poets 
from Guan to Ariosto occupy the medallions, 
which are no longer circlets as in ordinary work, 
but heart-shaped or cusped, forming continuous 
portions of the border scrolls. The upper border 
has a delicately pale-blue scroll on gold; the 
upper portions of the side-borders to the centre, 
a gold scroll on crimson; the lower, ivory-like 
pale-grey on ultramarine. The lowest border, 
which is broader than the rest, has pale-blue on 
gold. An inner narrow band of golden filagree on 
amber with bright blue heads of forget-me-not sur- 
rounds the page. Figures of naked genii appear 
here and there amid the foliage, or support the 
medallions, The initial (A) contains a reverend 
half-length figure, grandly bearded, and wearing 
a red-and-green turban. He is attired in a yellow 
tobe with a red collar, on which lies a golden 
ehain. An arabesque of amber on blue forms the 
frame of the miniature, which has, as usual, a 
light-blue background. Some idea, perhaps, may 
be formed of this lovely page from the foregoing 
words, but I have necessarily omitted much, as 
tending only to complication in so rich a mass of 
ornament, 

Book IV. Here (fol. 45) the Prologue is sur- 
tounded by a border of a more ordinary type, and 
which, therefore, I pass by. The initial (H), 
Surrounded by a light border like the first in the 
book, contains a half-length of a beardless youth 
With flowing hair. He has on a green tunic, 
having a red collar broidered with gold. He 
olds a red book, His red turban is broidered 
with gold, 





Folio 46 has the figure of Dialectica. She is 
seated, like her sister Grammatica, on a dark- 
coloured seat beneath a wall. She has long 
lustrous hair ; is of serious countenance ; carries in 
her right hand five little rings terminated by five 
little figures to symbolise the five modes of argu- 
mentation. Her left hand, spread upon her 
breast, holds the neck of a serpent, the coils of 
which pass over her crimson robe. This serpent 
is symbolical of the subtlety and sinuosity of her 
art. Over her knees is spread a copious mantle of 
violet, the lights of which are hatched with gold. 

The succeeding page (fol. 47), which commences 
the book, has another rich Attavantine border: 
at top a golden foliage scroll on green; the 
upper side-borders to the centres, golden scrolls 
on crimson; the lower, golden scrolls on ultra- 
marine. Two monsters, male and female and half 
human, half leonine, support the erased escutcheon 
in centre of the lowest border. Two medallion 
portraits are placed in centres of side borders, and 
tiny circlets, carrying symbols and shields of floral 
ornament, occur symmetrically in the scroll-work. 
Among the symbols is the crow carrying a ring in 
his beak which identifies the original owner of 
the book. An inner band of golden filagree on 
blue completes the border. In the initial (Q), ina 
border like the preceding H (fol. 45), is a half- 
length of a bearded old man, attired in a green- 
and-blue tunic and green hood, striped with gold. 
He has long hair, and wears a red turban striped 
with violet, light-green and gold. 

Book V. (fol. 67). Lady Oratorica seated, 
and holding a drawn sword. Two figures stand 
beside her chair, one crowned with laurel, the 
other wearing a hat and a black robe, and holding 
a label with the inscription :—Demonstratum, de- 
liberatum, juditiale. The introductory verse has 
the initial I (fol. 64), containing a half-length 
figure of a philosopher, attired in yellow tunic 
striped with green: beard and hair long; turban 
white, with stripes of violet and gold; in his 
right hand an open blue book, gilt edged. The 
frame of this miniature adheres to the marginal 
scroll, like that of Book II. Commencing the 
prose on fol. 67 is a second initial (S), similar in 
character to the preceding. The border to this 
page is of the ordinary character—the prevailing 
colours, ultramarine and crimson. 

Book VI. (fol. 89). Here Geometria sits in 
profile, attired in a purple robe embroidered with 
gold—over it a flowing yellow mantle. This is 
one of the many instances of systematic arrange- 
ment of colour, indicative of the profound know- 
ledge of its harmonies possessed by the Florentine 
school of illumination. In her two hands she 
bears the measuring-rod, on which is inscribed 
RADIVS GEOMETRICVS. The opposite page (fol. 90) 
has one of the richest borders in the whole book. 
Crimson of the deepest and richest hue, beside 
fine ultramarines and glorious emerald; precious 
stones and pearls, amid golden sweeps of foliage, 
drawn with the most decisive yet delicate touch. 
If Politian or Ficinus possibly suggested to Atta- 
vante the design for the general title, surely Pulci 
or the quickly-imaginative Lucia Tornabuoni, or 
— even gifted Madama herself, mother of 

orenzo, must have given the already nimble- 
witted painter some hints for the splendours of 
this extraordinary page. It is at once vigorous 
and refined. Genii with rainbow-tinted wings, 
amid arabesques of gold on crimson, fill the upper 
border. In the centre of it two lions support an 
azure shield within a bright green medallion. 
The upper side-borders have scrolls of gold op 
blue. A medallion portrait occupies each centre. 
The scrolls, instead of the ordinary single volute, 
continuous from centre to corner, are made to 
spring from a rich jewel composed of a grand ruby 
or emerald surrounded by four beautiful pearls. 
The lower side-borders have golden scrolls on 
crimson, like the upper cross-border. That along 
the bottom has gold on blue. The inner band, 
which completes the border, carries a single volute 
of blue on gold. 





So brilliant and solid do these gems appear that 
they almost deceive the eye. They fairly stand 
out from the wreaths of lovely golden leafage with 
a brilliancy and freshness that is conspicuous even 
among decorations abounding in vivid yet har- 
monious colouring. The text thus gloriously 
surrounded is the Prologue to the sixth book. 

The initial (V) to this verse is somewhat 
similar to the “A” of fol. 26. That of the prose 
text, also “ A,” is like that of fol. 3l—not ex- 
actly, but the treatment of one is suggestive of 
that of the other. 

Book VII. (fol. 113), Prologue. I really 
thought when I saw folios 26 and 90 that in 
each instance Attavante had so far exhausted his 
invention that nothing could possibly remain but 
commonplace. This title shows that I never was 
farther from the truth. He rises with his diffi- 
culties, and always seems to have energies in re- 
serve ; for the more magnificent his display, truly 
the more magnificent appear to be his resources. 
His variety, inventiveness, imagination, refine- 
ment, and diligence, are absolutely inexhaustible. 
Those who have accused Attavante of monotonous 
repetition and splendid sameness cannot have 
known his best works, or were incapable of appre- 
ciating the immense variety and changefulness 
which a careful examination of his works brings 
out. A too rapid glance, or, what is worse, an 
unappreciative eye, would fail to recognise beauty 
under any circumstances. The criticism of such an 
eye is the thing that to the susceptible nature of the 
true artist is heart-breaking. The border is ina 
new style of arabesque, consisting of a twofold wave 
passing symmetrically up the border, crossing and 
recrossing an upright ornament of successive sets 
of sweetly coloured flower-cups and anthemions, 
But such incessant variety I can bring under no 
control of words. The colours are blue, crimson, 
green, and gold. One border has a volute of 
crimson on deep blue. Another pale bright blue 
on gold of inexpressible delicacy. The genii and 
other figures are drawn with the lightest and most 
accomplished touch. Jewels and circlets contain- 
ing the usual Corvinus symbols occur in this 
border. The initial (B) of the Prologue (fol. 
113 b) is of the usual character, and very sweetly 
coloured. That of the prose text (fol. 116) is 
framed in an elegant arabesque of both gold and 
silver on a red ground. The interior contains the 
usual half-length of a bearded and turbaned philo- 
sopher holding a crimson-covered book. 

he opposite page (fol. 115 b) contains the 
figure of Arithmetica seated, and holding in 
her left hand a roll on which is inscribed 
RITHMVS ARITHMETRICALIS. The special feature 
of the border commencing this book is, perhaps, 
that, in addition to the grand arabesques of bright 
blue on gold and crimson on deep ultramarine, there 
are two beautiful garlands of orange-wreaths in cool 
green, with flowers and fruit minutely finished. 
Over each of these is a cherub-head, surrounded 
by three pairs of scarlet wings. In the centre or 
lowest point of each garland also are three little 
quatrefoils, crimson, blue, and yellow. Two 
effaced escutcheons are placed in this border. 

Book VIII. There is no figure at the beginning 
of this book, but Astronomia occurs a few 

ages forward. The title-page is unusual in hay- 
ing its inner border wider than the outer, as if it 
had been cut out and re-inserted by the opposite 
edge. The scroll, too, is of a novel kind, for in- 
stead of colour it is simply in chiaroscuro (as if 
in imitation of ivory or marble) on a golden 
ground. The effect is chaste and lovely in the 
extreme. The text enclosed here is the usual 
Prologue in verse. The initial presents no novelty. 
The figure of Astronomia (fol. 134) is placed 
as in the open air, her head encircled by a double 
aureola of cloud. In her right hand she holds an 
armillary sphere, inscribed POLA INFERIOR. Her 
dress is a robe of green, over which is thrown a 
crimson mantle. 

The following page (fol. 135), beginning the 
prose of the eighth book, has arabesques of ivory- 
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grey: the upper on lower on blue grounds, the 
sides on gold. The medallions at top and bottom 
are cusped, as being formed by the scrolls in pass- 
ing each other. Those in the centre are ordinary 
circles. They contain portraits of fair women in 
elegant and richly-coloured costumes of the time. 
A narrow curtain of green or crimson hangs be- 
hind each, as in the Brussels Breviary. The side 
border has here once more the two-fold wave of 
scrolls, the top and bottom of the usual kind. The 
whole page is one of the quietest and most re- 
fined in the volume, ‘The initial (H) is like that 
of Book IV. 

Book IX. Lady (or, I should say, Goddess) 
Musica is represented (fol. 149 b) playing on 
the five-stringed lyre, in crimson robe and green 
mantle, her long beautiful hair flowing over her 
shoulders, and a golden crown upon her head. 
The border of the opposite page (fol. 150) has the 
top scroll gold on blue ; left side, gold on crimson ; 
right side, in quarters, alternate blue and crimson. 
The scrolls show a fresh variation on preceding 
forms. Beside the two-fold wave of arabesques, 
an inner double wave of a simple stem of bright 
gold encloses the flowers of the outer scroll, and 
links the whole together, filling the ground with 
a very rich and intricate ornamentation. The 
narrow inner border is of gold studded with alter- 
nate jewels and pale heads of forget-me-not. 
Each jewel consists of a ruby enclosed by four 
seed-pearls. The figures in the medallions are 
supposed to be portraits of illustrious lyric poets. 
The central one in the lowest border is, however, 
exceptionally filled with a very rich floral design, 
on which is laid an escutcheon, now obliterated, 
supported by naked genii. The initial (1) of this 
book is of the usual character, as is also that of 
the prose text (fol. 154). 

With the Ninth Book ends the portion of the 
MS. belonging to Capella. The next is the 
treatise of Consultus on Rhetoric. The first 
text-border (fol. 169) is of a somewhat larger 
style than the preceding. The upper part has 
scroll ornaments of gold on crimson—the lower, 
pale blue on gold. A graceful child in the lowest 
border bears Atlas-wise the circlet upon his 
shoulders. The portraits in the medallions are 
probably intended for celebrated orators. The 
initial is similar to that of the second book of 
Capella. 

Next (fol. 205) comes the tract by Alanus, “ De 
Planctu Naturae,” commencing with another mag- 
nificent border. The upper part, a tender pale- 
blue scroll, springing from the centre, where lies 
a medallion borne by floating Cupids. The lowest 
part, very deep, has a pink ornament, including 
supporting figures of the same colour, on gold. 
Those bearing the centre shield lift a graceful 
pink festoon, passing it over their heads and be- 
neath their feet. The side borders are partly 
counterchanged ; the upper left and lower right 
are gold on blue, the others gold on crimson. 
The inner narrow band is of bright green covered 
with a fine Renaissance tracery of gold and white. 
The initial (I) contains a gaily-dressed youth 
holding a blue-covered book. 

The MS. finishes (fol. 246) with the treatise of 
Bishop Albaldus on Fractions. The title-page 
has a very remarkable, if not altogether satisfac- 
tory, border, boldly venturing to lay colour on 
colour as rich in the ground as in the ornament. 
Yet it is often admired by visitors for its strik- 
ingly—to my thinking, too-strikingly—brilliant 
colour. Its foliage ornaments are really very 
lovely, but the glare of the vivid crimson and 
azure grounds seems to kill their extreme delicacy. 
The arabesques are not as hitherto of one colour 
crimson or blue, or grey or gold, as the case might 
be—but of pale and delicate tints and gold, varied 
almost leaf by leaf. The decoration without the 
ground colours is exquisite, and the experiment of 
iilling in the ground only proves the good taste 
and utility of the heraldic dictum of colour on 
metal or metal on colour, so generally observed in 
illumination, Still to some tastes the splendour 








of this effect may outweigh every other con- 
sideration, or rule of art. ; 
This is the last decorated page, and, notwith- 
standing its being somewhat overwrought, I leave 
it reluctantly and not without a hearty tribute of 
admiration of the volume which contains it, and 
a hope that one day I may again be permitted to 
linger over the beauty which has afforded me so 
many hours of unqualified enjoyment. 
J. W. BRADLEY. 








REPORT OF THE DEPUTY MASTER OF THE MINT. 


Tue Seventh Annual Report of the Mint has just 
been issued by Mr. C. W. Fremantle, Deputy 
Master. This Report is more than usually in- 
teresting, because of the remarks on the coinage to 
be found in it entering into the question of art. 
Mr. Fremantle candidly acknowledges the per- 
ennial poverty of the British silver-coinage, illus- 
trating his subject with an autotype sheet of coins 
showing a series from Henry VII. to Victoria, 
followed by a selection from Italian and French 
effigies. It appears to us that the subject should 
have been widened in interest, portraiture of the 
reigning sovereign occupying only one side of the 
medal, and that which requires the least amount 
of design. The superiority of some of the Italian 
coins also—that, for example, of the young Gio- 
vanni Sforza, Duke of Milan, at the end of the 
fifteenth century—is rather a superiority of the 
type of head than of the art employed. Besides, 
some of these rilievo heads are so high that they 
are unprotected by the raised edge, and have 
almost invariably soon become flattened. on the 
centre. This serious mechanical defect Mr. Fre- 
mantle points out as existing in many of the finest 
Greek and Roman coins, and it must always re- 
main a hindrance to the artist. The portraits of 
Queen Victoria will, taken altogether, we think, 
be looked upon in future ages as creditable to the 
art of the period, while the paucity of invention 
of a decorative kind for the obverse of both copper 
and silver coinage will remain something like a 
disgrace. Of late some innovations have, no doubt, 
been made with advantage: Britannia sitting on the 
edge of her shield, and holding out something by a 
withered arm, is not always to be seen now; but 
still no great country in any age of the world 
ever exhibited so little variety in the design 
of its currency as England has shown for a cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Fremantle’s remarks on the portraits shown 
on his autotype sheet are admirable, and wind up 
with a regret that so little attention is devoted in 
England to the systematic training of engravers, 
and that the greatest painters of the day have not, 
as was the case in Italy during the highest period 
of the arts, made a study also of engraving. He 
concludes by saying :— 

“Tt cannot be asserted that any school of [die] 
engraving, properly so called, has been founded in 
this country, and it therefore gives me much satis- 
faction to append an extract from a letter from Mr. 
E. J. Poynter, the Director of the Art School at South 
Kensington, which shows he is fully aware of the 


‘ want which exists, and will direct the attention of 


rising artists to the claims of this branch of art.” 


Turning to Appendix No. xv. referred to, we 
find the Director's letter to the Deputy-Master of 
the Mint, which is quite worth quoting. 


“T shall be very glad to bring the subject of die- 
engraving for coins and medals under the notice of 
art-students at South Kensington. I hope we may 
be able to induce one or two of the most promising to 
turn their attention to an art which is undoubtedly in 
want of encouragement in this country, and I shall be 
delighted if our schools can be the means of pro- 
moting a higher class of design and workmanship. 
Beyond this, I do not know that we are in a position 
to do much that will be specially useful. Technical 
education is not precisely within the province of the 
Department, our aim being rather to provide a 
thorough and general education us a preparation for 
all classes of art and art-industry; and the actual 
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process of die-sinking could hardly form part of our 
course of instruction. A sound knowledge of the 
figure both in drawing and modelling (the latter, of 
course) are the first essentials for the art of die- 
engraving ; without these the acquisition of a good 
style is impossible, and it. would be useless for a 
student to take up the technical side of the art with- 
out being as thoroughly grounded in these studies as 
for the production of sculpture on a larger scale. 

“T am in hopes of being able to make such im- 
provements in our modelling class as shall effectually 
raise it to the highest standard; and the Museum, 
with its excellent art-library and its collections of 
medals and electrotypes, gives valuable opportunities 
to a willing and energetic student for the study of 
GMB. ..0 0 » Epwarp J. Poynter.” 
A week or two ago we notified the appointment 
of M. Dalou to the superintendence of the model- 
ling class, and this, no doubt, ‘is one of the 
improvements alluded to. The regular master in 
modelling, Mr. Millar, we are glad to say, remains 
in office, his powers as an artist being of a high 
order, especially in rilievo sculpture, which is the 
form of sculpture required by the medallist. An 
example of this kind by Mr. Millar has just been 
added to the Museum, and may be seen opposite 
the entrance to the Refreshment Room ; it repre- 
sents Clytemnestra watching for her husband’s 
return from Troy. 








DISCOVERY OF A PREHISTORIC CITY IN TUSCANY. 


Tue Count Bossi de’ Marchesi Pucci having in- 
formed me that in a part of the Maremma visited 
by sportsmen only he had seen fragments of 
rudely-built ancient walls which may be traced 
for miles in the forest covering the flanks of 
Monte Leone, the origin, use, or period of which, 
so far as he knew, no one had been able to explain, 
I thought that these walls should be carefully 
examined. So far as I have been able to learn, 
they are unknown except to the owner of the 
land and sportsmen who visit the locality in 
search of the wild boar. It is only by careful 
enquiry that it can be ascertained whether they 
have been described by any Italian archaeologist ; 
as yet I have found no trace of any knowledge of 
them among my friends here. This is not sur- 
prising, for they are hidden in dense forest, and 
there are no roads or paths which traverse the 
country where they are, except the paths made 
by or known to sportsmen, goatherds, or charcoal- 
burners. Now, however, the railway from Siena 
to Grosseto passes the base of Monte Leone, and 
there is a solitary station within an easy distance 
of these walls. at Monte Pescale, but then the 
traveller must seek for them on horseback, assisted 
by guides acquainted with the forest, before they 
can be seen. : 

As in my state of health I felt that I could not 
undertake the fatigue of riding through the forest 
on the steep sides of Monte Leone, I communi- 
cated the information which I had received to 
Mr. Pullan, who had arrived in Florence, and who 
wished to visit ancient sites in the Maremma 
Toscana as well as in the Roman Campagna. 
In 1831, I inspected several of the now well- 
known Etruscan remains of cities, but I then 
missed, as apparently all others have done, the 
ancient walls on Monte Leone. Mr. Pullan at 
once decided to survey them, and by the kindness 
and courtesy of the Count Bossi and of the Count 
Corsi Salviati, the owner of the territory, ar- 
rangements were made to provide horses, guides, 
and quarters, and the Count Bossi further offered 
to take part in the expedition. It is to him that 
we owe the first notice of these remarkable walls. 

The following is Mr. Pullan’s account of what 
he saw :— 

“Through the kindness of Count Bossi I have been 
enabled to visit the walls of our expectations. They 
appear to have surrounded the upper part of Monte 
Leone; on the west side for about the length of a mile 
they are near the summit, on the north they descend 
and enclose one or two lower hills or rather spurs of 
the mountain. ‘hey can only be approached at 
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intervals by paths known to the gamekeepers, being 
elsewhere concealed by dense brushwood, by heath 
twenty feet in height, and by forest trees, many of 
which are large oaks and ilexes.” 

Mr. Pullan thinks that the lowest portion of the 
walls is about 500 feet above the level of the 
plain below. 

The nearest Etruscan site is that of Rusellae, 
distant about six miles to the south ; it is visible, 
as well as the sea, from various parts of the ascent, 
but Grosseto is hidden by the hill upon which 
Rusellae stands. 

“We started at six o'clock, a.m., gradually ascending 
the slope of Monte Leone. Some fragments of the 
wall were pointed out to me on a higher elevation 
beyond a ravine ; these were inaccessible, and we could 
not near the walls till we reached the west side. The 
Count and guides took me to every part where the 
walls could be seen to advantage, so that I have so 
far seen them thoroughly. At one point I saw about 
a quarter-of-a-mile of wall comparatively free from 
brushwood. The walls are of a very rude description, 
built of boulders measuring on an average three feet 
in length, such as four men could lift. The external 
and internal faces may be described as rude rubble, 
formed with these stones piled on each other without 
any attempt to fit them together ; the interior of the 
wall is filled with smaller stones, irregularly thrown 
in. It is no less than twenty feet in thickness, and 
the parts which I examined were about seven feet 
high, but appear to have been higher.” 

Count Bossi relates that he has seen parts which 
are as high as the first storey of a house, which 
in Florence means twenty feet. Mr. Pullan, after 
a ten hours’ ride, having dismounted for half-an- 
hour only, is of opinion “ that these walls enclose 
a circuit of about fifteen miles ; they are broken at 
intervals, but no appearances of gates were seen.” 
That they were built for defence is evident. On 
one spur of the Monte Leone a great outwork of 
semicircular form was observed, the chord of 
which was a mile in length; and outside this wall, 
at a distance of about thirty feet, another lower 
wall six feet thick ran parallel to it at a distance 
of thirty feet—evidently a second line of defence. 
In the ravine are remains of a work which pro- 
bably defended the access to the place on this side. 
“At one time I thought,” says Mr. Pullan, “that 
they might have been the defences of a camp of 
Gauls, who were defeated near this spot by the 
Romans, 223 B.c., but their extent and thickness pre- 
clude this idea. Had there been any signs of art in 
thé arrangement of the stones, or any marks of tools 
upon them, I should have thought that I had dis- 
covered the site of the long sought-for Vetulonia— 
but no such good fortune has been mine.” 

If our supposition be correct, we have found the 
walls of a prehistoric city as large as Rome now 
is, which was larger far than the famous Etruscan 
cities of the neighbourhood, and very populous 
(for how otherwise could these gigantic walls 
have been built?), which was surrounded by 
numerous and powerful foes making such defences 
necessary, and existed before Rome was a collec- 
tion of huts on the Palatine or Fiesole dominated 
the Val d’Arno. In consequence of the density 
of the forest which has concealed these walls from 
observation, it may be very difficult to make a 
more accurate survey, or to ascertain the site of 
the necropolis or the remains of durable buildings, 
if any existed amid the wooden houses of the 
inhabitants. It is obviously desirable to lift the 
veil, to enquire, so far as it may be possible to do 
80, into the mystery which at present overhangs 
these walls. In the meantime researches will be 
continued, and I hope that next winter a society 
will be formed to raise funds to survey the 
country and the ruins with accuracy, and to exca- 
vate, should it appear that this may be done 
with prospects of success. 

Cartes Heatn WItson. 








ART SALES, 


Tae Novar Turner drawings, sold recently by 
Messrs, Christie, Manson and Woods, realised 





prices which would have been high for any time, 
and are especially high for such small things in 
the present period of business depression. The 
collection included twenty-one larger drawings, 
and fifty-five smaller ones, nearly all vignettes, 
and these vignettes were very remarkable as dis- 
playing in an unusual way Turner's power of 
dealing with what a great French landscape- 
painter has rightly called “the knot of the com- 
position.” There were sixteen engraved drawings 
of the England and Wales Series, and there were 
vignette illustrations to the works of Scott, Byron, 
and Milton, and some of the original drawings 
engraved in The Rivers of France, and these are 
among the most poetical. Nothing ever seen—since 
Greek gems and the nielii of the early Italians—has 
evinced such a faculty of being great while being 
small; for great they nearly always are in style— 
in the forcible and sufficient presentation of the 
selected main theme, in the suppression of all 
detail that is irrelevant or accidental. Of these 
drawings hardly any are signed, but the majority 
are probably work of the later middle period— 
that is, the period of the England and Wales, from 
1824 onwards, ten years or so—as distinguished 
from that of the early middle period—the dozen 
years during which Liber Studiorum was issued. 
The prices best worth mentioning are as follows :— 
Johnny Armstrong’s Tower, 3991.; Norham Castle, 
3991.; Dunfermline, 4041.; Rouen, 2671.; Abbe- 
ville, 2781.; Wenchelsea—the view taken from the 
Rye road—65l/.; Ludlow Castle, 2311.; The 
Right, 6611. ; Lucerne—moonlight—892/. ; Nantes, 
8191.; St. Germain-en-Laye, 3671.; Marly, 4201. 
—this or the Coventry was possibly the most 
exquisite of the set. The following may be found 
engraved in the England and Wales:—Criccieth, 
6511. ; Kenilworth, 1,265/. ; Lancaster Sands, 8821. ; 
Carnarvon Castle, 7981.; Chatham, 4721.; Christ 
Church, Oxford, 4251.; Coventry, 1,0811.; Valle 
Crucis Abbey, 9181.; and Whitehaven, 7771. 


Tue collection of the etchings of Rembrandt 
which formed the most important part of the 
great collection of M. Firmin Didot, sold recently 
at the Hotel des Ventes, contained the following 
among other important prints by the master :— 
The Hundred Guilder Print, second state, 340). ; 
The Three Crosses, 2821.; The French Bed, 1201. 
—the rarest of the very few sujets libres engraved 
by Rembrandt ; the View of Omval, near Amster- 
dam, 38/.; The Three Trees, 801.; The Coach 
Landscape—a piece of excessive rarity—89/.; the 
Landscape with the Three Cottages, 401.; The 
Cottage and Dutch Haybarn—in some respects the 
capital example of Rembrandt’s work in landscape 
—d6l.; The Goldweigher's Field—a splendid im- 
pression—44/,; The Canal Landscape, 148l.; the 
Paysage & la Barriére blanche, an exquisite im- 
pression of a work now and for some time past 
attributed to De Koning, 12/.; The Burgomaster 
Six, an impression in the rare second state, for 
which M. Firmin Didot gave what appeared at the 
time the enormous sum of 250/., now fetched 
680/.; the rare state of the portrait of Uyten- 
bogaert, called “the Goldweigher,” 260/.; the 
very rare state of John Lutma, the goldsmith, 
before the addition of the window and the bottle 
which completed the composition, 156/. ; Ephraim 
Bonus, 621. ; the Old Haaring, 1161.; John Asselyn, 
401.; Van Tolling—a poor impression of a most 
rare subject—45/.; Clément de Jonghe, a fine im- 
pression of the first state, 22/.; Rembrandt Draw- 
ing, 401.; Rembrandt Leaning on a Stone Sill, 
2301.; the Great Jewish Bride—now admitted to 
be a family portrait, that of the first wife of Rem- 
brandt—160/. 


Amone the Rembrandts sold in Mr. Burleigh 
James's sale—the last portion of which has now 
concluded at Sotheby’s—were a few noteworthy 
subjects. An impression of Our Lord before Pilate 
sold for 125/.; one of St. Jerome, 451.; and The 
Three Trees, 521. 10s. 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


We understand that Miss Marianne North’s 
sketches of tropical vegetation are about to be 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum. Miss 
North has long been known to the scientific world 
as a distinguished amateur artist and an indefatig- 
able traveller. The sketches—which are, in fact, 
finished studies in oil-colour—are 510 in number, 
and are at this moment being mounted, framed, 
and catalogued at the expense of the Government. 
They chiefly delineate the trees, plants, and fruits 
of Teneriffe, the West Indies, Ceylon, Java, Japan, 
Borneo, the Brazils, California, &c., &c., and were 
entirely executed on the spot. Asa whole, they 
probably represent the most remarkable work of 
the kind ever executed by a single hand. 


Mr. Evwarp M. Barry, R.A., has been elected 
the new President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. He took the president's chair 
for the first time at the last meeting of the season, 
that of Monday, June 11, when he distributed 
the medals and otherrewards just gained by the suc- 
cessful competitors in the various subjects adver- 
tised at the beginning of the season. 


ENCOURAGED, as we may surmise, by the success 
of Mr. Blackburn’s illustrated Handbook to the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, published by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus, another firm, Messrs. Hard- 
wicke and Bogue, have issued an Iilustrated 
Handbook to the Supplementary Art-Galleries of 
London, Spring Exhibitions, 1877, edited by 
Charles Eyre Pascoe. This includes the Water- 
Colour Society and Institute, the Society of British 
Artists, the Grosvenor Gallery, two Continental ex- 
hibitions, four other collections, and a little minor 
matter as well. It is proposed to continue the series 
in two instalments each year. The sketches of pic- 
tures are numerous; they are executed by Mr. Walter 
Wilson, Mr. Watkins, and Mr. Arthur Robertson, 
and it is, therefore, a mere chance if here and 
there the sketch of some picture is done by its own 
painter. These illustrations are not generally of 
very superior merit—a point in which, indeed, 
they resemble not a few of their originals. Mr. 
Pascoe writes about the works at considerably 
more length than Mr. Blackburn, indulging in an 
excess of compliment all round. Yet, whatever 
its deficiencies of execution, such an undertaking 
as this is laudable in itself, and deserves to be 
carried on up to a finally good result. 


Mr. Witri1amM Epwarp Frost, R.A., a painter 
whom we have never heard mentioned saveina tone 
of personal respect and regard by those who knew 
him individually, died about a fortnight ago. He 
was born at Wandsworth in 1810. At the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, having attracted the attention 
of the painter Etty, he entered the drawing 
academy of Mr. Sass in Bloomsbury Street; and, 
about three years afterwards, the Royal Academy 
School. He began as aportrait-painter,and attained 
no ordinary measure of success. In 1839 he was the 
winner of the Academy gold-medal, with his 
painting of Prometheus Bound. In 1843 his 
cartoon from Spenser, in the Westminster Hall 
Competition, Una alarmed by the Fauns and 
Satyrs, was an object of great professional and 
popular admiration, and one of the prizes was 
awarded to it. Other works of the same class 
succeeded, and raised Mr. Frost to a position of 
much distinction; works of the “nymph” ideal, 
in which every leg, every finger, and every curve 
of impossible drapery—not to speak of every face 
and every “ bosom ”—had to be “ graceful,” “ clas- 
sical,” and what not—and of course also “ chaste ” 
and proper for the eyes of the British matron 
in her dining-room. After some years of ener- 
vating correctness, and having illustrated, to 
the rapture of art-union purchasers, all those 
qualities of aesthetic beauty which are “ most 
tolerable and not to be endured,” the star of this 
Ss and well-equipped artist declined: 

raeraphaelitism, beginning in 1849, struck rapid 
and paralysing blows at the Frost style of paint- 
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ing, as at some others still worthier of extinetion. 
Of late Mr. Frost—who had laboured under 
a considerable degree of deafness for many 
years — exhibited comparatively few works, and 
very generally small ones; some of them cer- 
tainly choice specimens—or one might even 
say models—of the particular qualities he 
aimed at. He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1846, in the zenith of his 
fame ; then came the reaction, and he remained 
on the Associate list until only a few years ago, 
when he was passed on to full membership. 


Aw excellent likeness of Wagner, painted by 
Mr. Herkomer, is on view for some few days at 
the German Athenaeum, 51 Mortimer Street: it 
has been presented by this society to the illus- 
trious original. The picture is a water-colour, 
lifesized head and shoulders, painted with great 
breadth, vigour, and what may, at close quarters, 
be termed dashing and effective roughness. At 
the proper distance all comes right; and the 
head, with its true life-likeness and unforced 
expression, tells out as about the best piece of 
flesh-painting that Mr. Herkomer has yet pro- 
duced. There is a companion-portrait of Mdme. 
Wagner in the same room, also by Mr. Herkomer ; 
likewise several other water-colour pictures and 
sketches by this highly-skilled painter—some of 
them previously exhibited, others new to us. 


A pampntet has been published, named The 
Pictures of the Year—Notes on the Academy, the 
Grosvenor, the other Exhibitions, and on some 
Pictures not publicly shown. By Roland Gilderoy. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) This is “ the first of 
an intended yearly series.” Mr. Gilderoy shows 
a great predilection, and an intelligent one too, for 
work of an elevated, severe, or ideal class, and 
proportionately little liking for fashionable 
painters who cater for the modes and demands of 
the moment. He says: “The aim of this pam- 
phlet is to point out what is best worth seeing in 
the various exhibitions now open, instead of 
cavilling at what is weak, misdirected, and false.” 
He has scarcely, however, restricted himself to 
this “aim,” for there is a goodish deal of hard 
hitting, sufficiently well deserved, no doubt, in 
several instances. He may perhaps succeed in 
fluttering a few Volscians outside Corioli. Among 
the “ pictures not publicly shown” here spoken 
of, one that ought to prove interesting is by Mr. 
Madox-Brown, “a work in hand which may be 
illustrated by the line from Milton’s noblest son- 
net, ‘Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints,’ 
and which includes the poet, Cromwell, and 
Andrew Marvell.” 


M. AtexanpRe Dumas intends, it is said, to 
leave to the Luxembourg, and thus eventually to 
the Louvre, the finished little portrait of himself 
by Meissonier, now in the Salon. It is a gift to 
him from the artist. 


We hear that M. J. de Mare, the very distin- 
tinguished engraver whose version of the Entomb- 
ment of Titian, in the Louvre, is selected as prime 
for subscribers to the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, and 
whose style of engraving is the most coloured and 
picturesque of any at the command of a master 
of the burin, is now busy upon an elaborate re- 
production of the Ronde de Nutt of Rembrandt. 
M. de Mare, though long a resident in Paris, is 
himself a Dutchman, and we believe we are right 
in saying that to translate adequately into black 
and white the great qualities of the masterpiece 
of Rembrandt has been for many years the ambi- 
tion of his artistic lite. M. de Mare is a very 
slow worker: he was no less than five years in en- 
graving the plate after Titian with which his name 
is just now most identified. 


THe next number of the Gazette des Beaur- 
Arts will contain an almost exact reproduction, by 
one of the modern mechanical processes, of a 
clever pen-and-ink drawing after M. Georges 
Healy’s striking portrait of Gambetta now in the 
Salon. 








An exceedingly characteristic etching after 
Packsa’s picture, Consolation, in the Salon, has 
been executed by M. Waltner for publication, 
among other brilliant things, in L’ Art. 


Tue exhibition of the New York National 
Academy opened as usual last month, and accord- 
ing to American critiques it shows, notwithstand- 
ing certain national faults which are still glaringly 
Ng especially to foreign eyes, a considerable 
advance over former years. The New York 
Academy is not limited, like the English one, in 
the number of its members, but reckons at the 
present time eighty-three members and forty-two 
associates. Notwithstanding this large number, 
however, some of the best things in the present 
exhibition are by non-Academicians. It is chiefly 
in landscape that American artists have hitherto 
excelled, and the present exhibition clearly shows 
their predominant taste for this branch of art. 
The landscapes are generally admitted to have a 
far higher standard of excellence than the subject- 
pictures, and to evince a more individual style, so 
that if ever a great school of art arises in America, 
we may suppose it will grow from this direction. 
Mr. George Inness, who contributes two fine 
landscapes, one of them an autumn scene with 
magnificent effects of colour ; Mr. Jervis MacEntee, 
who contributes Winter in the Mountains and 
Autumn Foliage; and Mr. W. Whittridge, who 
contributes Evening in the Woods and Morning in 
the Woods, are perhaps the most distinguished 
among the landscapists at the present exhibition. 
The catalogue of the New York Academy is 
illustrated this year by 107 photographic repro- 
ductions taken from the artist’s own sketches for 
their pictures. This is a capital plan, for it gives 
even foreigners an opportunity of forming some 
acquaintance, however slight, with American art, 
of which we still continue to know very little in 
this country. 


A NEW museum of sculpture is being arranged 
at the present time in the Louvre, extending 
under the gallery which runs from the Pavillon 
Molien to the Pavillon Daru. It is especially to 
hold the fine works taken out of the Tuileries, 
Meudon and Saint-Cloud, consisting chiefly of 
statues, vases, and groups of sculpture in marble 
and bronze. 


Ont of the encouragements given by the Govern- 
ment to art in France is, as is well known, the 
eg of noteworthy works every year at the 

alon to be placed in public buildings, provincial 
museums, and some of them, after a time, in the 
Luxembourg. This year the works purchased in 
the first instance by the State have been: in paint- 
ing, Le vieux Jacques et ses Bétes, by Barillot; La 
Vierge consolatrice, by Bouguereau; Jésus ressusi- 
tant la Fille de Jaire, by Cormon ; Saint Sébastien 
et L’Empereur Maximien-Hercule, by Boulanger ; 
and La Glaneuse, by Jules Breton; and in sculp- 
ture, Les Adiewx, by Perraud (bas-relief in mar- 
ble); Le Mariage Romain (group in clay), by 
Guillaume ; Za Velléda (marble statue), by Mar- 
—: Saint Bernard (for the Panthéon), by 

ouffroy ; La Tentation (high-relief in plaster), by 
Injalbert ; Jeanne d' Arc, Enfant, by Albert-Le- 
feuvre ; L’ Amour Maternel, by Lemaire; St. Jean 
faisant sa Croix, by Laoust, and several other 
works, both in marble and clay, of lesser note. It is 
somewhat difficult to understand what the French 
Government mean to do, in the end, with all these 
large monumental works. The churches and 
public Places in Paris have already been almost 
turned into museums, and if the acquisition of 
such works goes on increasing it will not be easy, 
one would imagine, to dispose of them. 


Mr. Jonn Warkxtns, of South Kensington 
training, has again obtained the annual prize of 
50/., awarded by the Goldsmiths’ Company for 
the best design for a work in precious metal, 
either in repoussé or chased. The design by 
which Mr. Watkins won this distinction was de- 
clared by Mr. Poynter to be the most remarkable 
that had ever been sent in for competition. It is 








reproduced in facsimile in Z’Art this week, and 
certainly seems to have all the richness and 
beauty of the best Renaissance work. The sub- 
ject chosen by the artist is the Shield of Aeneas, 
forged by Vulcan, and embossed by his prophetie 
knowledge with representations of the future 
triumphs of Rome (Virgil, Book viii.). In the 
centre of the design the artist has depicted the. 
naval battle of Actium as being the most terrible, 
perhaps, in which the Romans ever engaged, and 
round this he has traced in different compartments 
the various episodes of Roman history from the 
legend of Romulus and Remus to the triumph of 
Augustus, the whole being set between two circles 
of richest ornamentation. 








THE STAGE. 


Mr. JEFFERSON appeared at the Haymarket 
Theatre on Monday, as Mr. Golightly, in Lend Me 
Five Shillings, and as Hugh de Brass in A Regular 
Fix, The former part has already been repre- 
sented by Mr. Jefferson at a morning performance. 
Mr. Jefferson, ambitious of rivalling Mr. Buck- 
stone and the late Mr. Robson, is not likely to 
receive much encouragement from the public. 
His style and physical qualifications are altoge- 
ther unsuited to what is technically known as 
“ low comedy.” 


A BURLESQUE of the Lyons Mal, entitled The 
Lion's Tail, will be produced this evening at the 
Globe Theatre. It is from the pen of Mr. Robert 
Reece. 








MUSIC. 
HANDEL'S “ HERCULES.” 


Ir is a somewhat striking fact that at the present 
day the oratorios of Handel, with the exception 
of the Messiah and Israel in Fgypt, are probably 
more frequently to be heard in Germany than in 
this country. We have long had the character of 
a Handel-loving people; and it must at once be 
admitted that the two works just named are more 
often and probably better performed here than in 
all the rest of Europe. But beyond these two 
oratorios our concert-givers seldom go. From 
time to time, it is true, some one, as if by way of 
experiment, ventures on the S— of another 
work ; Samson and Judas Maccabaeus are occa- 
sionally taken in hand by provincial choral so- 
cieties, and once in a few years there is a chance 
of hearing them, or even Solomon and Deborah, at 
the Sacred Harmonic Society’s concerts at Exeter 
Hall. But of the nineteen oratorios which Handel 
composed, nearly half have not been heard in 
London within the memory of any ordinary con- 
cert-goer. In Germany, however, at the musical 
festivals it is a very common thing to include one 
of Handel’s great works; and there are at least 
three of the finest of the series which have been 
several times given abroad since they have been 
heard in London. Readers of German musical 
papers will be aware that Athalia, Saul, and 
Joshua have all been performed on the Continent 
within the last few years. Saul was given, we 
believe, about five-and-twenty years ago by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society ; but we can recall no 
performances of the other two works just named. 
The comparatively small attendance at St. 
James’s Hall yesterday week, on the occasion of the 
—s ot Hercules by Mr. Henry Leslie, may 
elp to explain the reluctance of our concert- 
directors to produce novelties even when they 
bear the name of Handel. One would certainly 
have anticipated that the fact that Mr. Leslie's 
choir would take part in the performance would of 
itself insure a large audience; for with such a 
vocal force a specially good rendering of the 
choruses was a foregone conclusion ; while the an- 
nouncement of the names of Mrs. Osgood, Miss 
Robertson, Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. E. Lloyd, 
Santley, and Patey, as soloists, showed that the 
cast of principals would bea strong one. Whether 
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our concert-goers were satiated by the large num- 
ber of recent musical performances, or whether an 
unfamiliar work failed to attract, the fact remains 
that the hall was by no means full—a circum- 
stance the more to be regretted as it diminishes 
the probability of a similar venture in the future. 
Hercules, though usually entitled an oratorio, 
and included as such among the series of nineteen 
which Handel wrote to English words, is rather 
a dramatic cantata, and was on its first produc- 
tion announced as a “musical drama,” though 
ublished under the title by which we know it. 
t was composed in the year 1744, being preceded 
by Joseph and followed by Belshazzar. The 
libretto, written by Thomas Broughton, is founded 
upon the story of Hercules and Dejanira, as 
related by Ovid in his “ Metamorphoses,” and 
treated by Sophocles in the Trachiniae. The 
text, though not of distinguished excellence, is 
decidedly superior to the trash which Dr. Morell, 
who wrote the words of most of Handel’s oratorios, 
offered the great composer for treatment—the 
verses being at least passable. 
Like Susanna, Alexander Balus, Theodora, and 
Jephtha, Hercules contains a comparatively small 


proportion of choral music, there being only eight’ 


choruses out of seventy numbers. But among 
these are some of the finest examples of Handel's 
unrivalled mastery in this department of compo- 
sition. Such are the choruses “O filial piety,” 
and “ Let none despair,” both splendid specimens 
of fugue-writing; while for tunefulness the com- 
poser never wrote anything more “ ear-catching” 
than “Crown with festal pomp the day,” and 
“Love and Hymen hand in hand.” One of the 
most remarkable choral numbers is “ Jealousy, in- 
fernal pest” (which, by the way, in Novello’s 
edition is changed—we think, rather squeamishly— 
into “ Jealousy, pervading pest”), a chorus which 
is worthy to rank with the well-known “ Envy, 
eldest born of Hell,” in Saul, or with the no less 
fine “O calumny ” in Alexander Balus. 

It is, however, in the solo music that the chief 
interest of Hercules rests. We are so ac- 
customed to think of Handel as a writer of 
sacred music only that it is often forgotten 
that he was the first dramatic composer of his 
age. True, his operas would not now bear revival, 
for the public taste has greatly changed in a century 
and a-half; but it is none the less true that in 
the individualisation of character by means of 
music Handel's genius shines hardly less brightly 
than does Mozart's. Take, for instance, in the 
present work the two soprano parts—those of De- 
Janira, the wife of Hercules, and of Iéle, the captive 
princess of Oechalia. The whole music allotted 
to the latter character, with the exception of the 
one coquettish air, “ Banish love from thy breast,” 
addressed to Hyllus, is pervaded by a tinge of 
melancholy, clearly to be noticed in her first beau- 
tiful song, “Daughter of gods, bright liberty,” 
and deeply passionate in the lament for her dead 
sire, “ My Father! ah, methinks I see.” In De- 
janira, on the other hand, is depicted the loving 
but (as she thinks) deceived wife. Handel has 
written nothing more characteristic than the song 
“Resign thy club and lion’s spoils,” in which she 
taunts her husband with effeminacy, while her 
great scene of remorse and despair in the third act 
is Only equalled by the death-scene of the hero, 
which almost immediately precedes it. The parts 
of Lichas, the faithful attendant, and of Hyllus, 
the son of Hercules, though interesting musically, 
are dramatically less striking, the characters as 
drawn in the libretto being mere sketches, with 
but little distinctiveness; but the son of Jove 
himself stands out from the canvas in real flesh 
and blood. His chief song, “ Alcides’ name in 
latest story,” portrays the hero to perfection. 
Handel was probably unacquainted with the 
Alcestis of Euripides; but he has given us musi- 
cally just such a Hercules as we find in the Greek 
tragedy. To compare him with another Han- 
delian character-portrait, we might call him a 
good-natured Polyphemus, The death-scene in 





the third act, magnificently declaimed by Mr. 
Santley, in which he is tormented by the poisoned 
garment of Nessus, is a number to which it 
would not be easy, for dramatic power and appro- 
priateness of expression, to find a parallel. 

As already mentioned, the performance of the 
work was an extremely good one. The oratorio 
was given without additional accompaniments ; 
the organ and piano alone being used (as in Han- 
del’s own day) to supplement the often very thin 
score. The arrangement was that used at Berlin 
when the work was produced there under the 
direction of Herr Joachim, who lent the parts for 
this occasion. Mr, Leslie must be congratulated 
on having brought forward a far too-long neglected 
masterpiece. EBENEZER Provt. 


Herr HENSCHEL’s morning concert, given at St. 
James’s Hall last Thursday week, was both in- 
teresting and curious. Pianoforte recitals are 
common enough among us; but here was what 
might be termed a “vocal recital,” the only 
singer being the concert-giver, and the entire pro- 
gramme, excepting some pianoforte pieces played 
by Miss Anna Mebhlig, being performed by Herr 
Henschel himself. None but a singer of the very 
first rank could sustain the interest and hold the 
attention of an audience for twenty-four songs; 
and that the German baritone succeeded in doing 
this is no slight proof of his remarkable ability. 
In a performance of this kind a singer is neces- 
sarily at a disadvantage as compared with a pianist, 
because it is all but impossible for him to bring 
forward an equally varied programme; a certain 
amount of monotony is almost inevitable. Herr 
Henschel did his best to obviate this by giving an 
historical character to his concert. His songs were 
divided into four groups: the first contained 
specimens of Carissimi, Handel, Pergolese, and 
Haydn ; the second was devoted to Beethoven and 
Schubert ; in the third Schumann, C. Liwe, and 
Chopin were represented; while the fourth illus- 
trated the modern school with selections from 
Robert Franz, Rubinstein, Brahms, and Herr 
Henschel himself. We can give the singer no 
higher praise than to say that he was equally suc- 
cessful in all styles; he is unquestionably one of 
the most consummate artists now before the public. 

Miss Emma Barnert, one of our most promis- 
ing pianists, gave a pianoforte recital at St. 
George’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, with an 
excellent programme selected from the works of 
Handel, ach, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Schumann, Chopin, and J. F. 
Barnett. 

As previously announced, the triennial Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace commences this 
week. The full rehearsal takes place on Friday 
next, the performance beginning at twelve o'clock. 

THe preliminary programme of the Leeds 
Musical Festival, which will take place from 
September 19 to 22 next, has been issued. The 
programme, so far as it is yet settled, is as follows: 
—On Wednesday morning, the 19th, Elijah; on 
Wednesday evening, a new cantata, The Fire 
King, by Walter Austin, and a miscellaneous 
selection; on Thursday morning, a miscellaneous 
concert, including Beethoven's 8th Symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s First Walpurgis Night, &c.; on 
Thursday evening, Handel’s Solomon; on Friday 
morning, Dr. Macfarren’s new oratorio, Joseph ; 
on Friday evening, a miscellaneous concert, one 
item of which is Raff’s symphony in G minor; 
and on Saturday morning, Bach’s Magnificat, 
Mozart’s Requiem, and Beethoven’s Mount of 
Olives. The principal vocalists already engaged 
for the Festival are Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Edith Wynne, Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Patey, 
Mdlle. Redeker, Miss Bolingbroke, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and Signor Foli. Sir Michael 
Costa will be the conductor, Dr. Spark the 
organist, and Mr. Broughton the chorus-master. 

Mr. GorrHotp CarLBerG@ has been appointed 
musical editor of that excellent American journal, 
the Music Trade Review. 





THe museum of the Paris Conservatoire has 
lately received some important additions to its 
collection of musical instruments. Among the 
chief of these are a “ fliite douce ” in ivory ; a very 
fine Italian viola by Grancino ; a bass “ fliite-i-bec” 
—an exceedingly rare instrument—from the collec- 
tion of the late M. Coussemaker ; and an ivory 
clarinet with two keys, of the primitive form, in- 
vented by Penner, of Leipzig, in 1700. 


VERDI has presented the autograph of his 
string quartett to the Conservatoire at Naples, the 
library of which possesses three thousand auto- 
graphs of more or fo distinguished musicians. 


THE death is announced from Vienna of Dr. 
Ludwig Ritter von Kéchel, the distinguished 
— of the great thematic catalogue of the 
works of Mozart. Dr. Kéchel was seventy-seven 
years of age. 


Henry Cramer, well known as a writer of 
fashionable drawing-room music for the piano, 
died at Frankfort-on-Main, on the 30th ult., at the 
age of fifty-nine. 
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Will be ready at all Libraries on June 19. 
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By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “A Rose in June,” &c., &c. 
Three Volumes. 





London: Smiru, Exper, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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“ We have on former occasions pointed out the singular merit of Mr. Lewis’s handling as a popular expounder of the latest 
results of scientific research......The book itself is one which will inevitably find its way into the hands of every student of 
mental science who wishes to obtain the freshest view of physiology in its relation to mind.” —Saturday Review. 

“The distinguishing merit of Mr. Lewis’s volume is that it subjects the latest theoretic conclusions of the biological 
sciences to a criticism which owes its pertinence to soundness of special knowledge, and its force to largeness and clearness of 
philosophic view. This is a kind of work which few, if any, could have done so well.” —Zzaminer. 
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“Lange, a non-materialist, in his excellent ‘History of Materialism,’ to the spirit and letter of which I am greatly 
indebted.”—Professor Tyndall, in Address as President of the British Association, Belfast, 1874. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY AND TYPOGRAPHY 


WILLIAM CAXTON, 


ENGLAND’S FIRST PRINTER, 
By WILLIAM BLADES. 


Founded to a great extent upon the Author's “ Life and Typography of William Caxton,” brought up to the Present Date, and 
including all Discoveries since made 





The Contents are arranged as follows :— 
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